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Vacation Days 











VACATION days often mean eating 
away from home. For a thoroughly 
enjoyable holiday, health is essential 
—and for health, right food is 
necessary. 

If you eat in restaurants and cafe- 
terias, choose light, nourishing meals 
in hot weather. An ideal breakfast— 
and one bound to be good—is Kel- 
logg’s Corn Flakes with fresh fruit. 
This combination is also just right 
for the occasional lunch or supper. 
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For those who need regulating 
foods, Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN is the 
best morning cereal. Eat it with fresh 
fruit, honey, cream or milk. ALL- 
BRAN muffins also are delicious. 

Other Kellogg products are Pep 
Bran Flakes, Kellogg’s Shredded 
Whole Wheat Biscuit and Kaffee 
Hag Coffee. 

To get the most value out of your 
vacation you must sleep. Drink Kaf- 
fee Hag Coffee and sleep soundly 
every night. Kaffee Hag is real coffee 
—with 97% of the caffeine removed. 
It promises a good night’s rest. 
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**Most American cities have safe water sup 
American cities need to secure safe mil. 


Are you sure it’s sa 
n 





e? 


lies; most 


supplies. 


Bulletin American Child Health Association, November, 1927 


URE, fresh milk, concentrated, 

homogenized and sterilized—as 
safe as if there were not a germ in 
the universe—is now available for 
everybody, in every city, town and 
village in America. There is no ex- 
cuse for any baby to die, for any 
child to suffer illness, or for any 
person to have less than perfect 
health through lack of safe, whole- 
some milk, 


Here’s the Proof 


Evaporated Milk is pure, fresh 
milk, produced in the best dairy 
sections of America, concentrated 
in scientifically sanitary plants, 
then put in sealed cans and 
sterilized. The sterilization abso- 
lutely destroys everything that 
could impair the freshness—makes 
it free from everything that could 
harm health. The sealed can per- 
fectly protects the purity and 
safety of the milk. 


EVAPORBALE D MILA 


The Better Richness 


The concentration makes Evapo- 
rated Milk more than twice as rich 
as ordinary milk by removing sixty 

er cent. of the water. This makes 

it doubly rich in a// the food sub- 
stances which milk naturally con- 
tains—in the butterfat, as well as 
in the bone and tissue-building sub- 
stances, which make milk the most 
nearly perfect of all foods. Homo- 
genization breaks the fat globules 
into such small particles that they 
never rise to the top as in ordinary 
milk. The cream never separates. 
It stays in the milk. 


Makes Better Food 


Because Evaporated Milk is ster- 
ilized and homogenized, it is more 
easily digested than ordinary milk. 
For babies, it is as easily digested 
as mother’s milk—and as safe. For 
children, the ready digestibility, and 
absolute safety, make it the best of 


milk. For cooking, the character 
and quality of the richness, give 
texture and flavor that nothing else 
will give. 


Yet Costs Less 


Evaporated Milk, absolutely safe, 
of certain and wholesome richness, 
more easily digested than ordinary 
milk, supplies every milk need, and 
costs no more—in many places less 
—than ordinary milk. Rich enough 
to use in place of cream, Evaporated 
Milk makes better food than cream 
can make, yet costs less than half 
as much as cream. 


Send for Our Booklets 


EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION 
986 Ill. Merchants Bank Bldg., Chicago | 


Please send me, without cost, your 
| 
| 
| 





booklets about Evaporated Milk. 


Name__ 





Street 








C |_ Cin —— — ~~ State__ 
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Richer~safer~more convenient~ more economical than any other milk 


Keeps fresh and sweet on your pantry shelf 
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Home Economics Education in the Public Schools 


By TREVA E. KAUFFMAN 


State Supervisor of Home Econcmics Education, State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 


DITOR’S NOTE:—This is the first of a 
series of articles dealing with the home 
economics educational plans of the various 
states. Articles will be published each month, 
forming, we believe, a valuable symposium of 
home economics work for students and teach- 


ers alike. 


EVEN years of state supervision 
S in New York State with several in 

the State of Ohio has brought me 
into contact with the problems in this 
field and permitted me to observe the 
rapid progress Home Economics has 
made in the public schools 


five hours each week, and consists of 
lessons, laboratory work and written 
exercises on means of maintaining life 
and health. Both theoretic and prac- 
tical work are required in connection 
with the special subjects which must 
be considered in the daily administra- 
tion of every home.” 

In 1910 the state issued an elemen- 
tary syllabus in Household Science 
which covered such subjecis as food, 
clothing and shelter. In 1913 special 
state aid was granted for a vocational 





during the past ten years. 
This has only been made 
possible by the clear think- 


the pioneer workers in this 
field. In reading the rec- 
ords of the early work we 
find many difficult situa- 
tions arising when attempts 
were made to. introduce 
Home Economics into the 
school curriculum. 

Our early courses con- 
sisted of Foods and Cloth- 
ing with some emphasis on 
Sanitation, but they were 


ay of the Stut, 
ing and earnest efforts of asset ot Nop 
, Lon, 





This certifies that ........... 


has completed satisfactorily a Homemaking Course in the Evening Schools of 


Certificate of Achievement in Homemaking in the Evening Schools 


Mrs Emma Rapp of 


In Foods, Clothing, Health, Child Care, Purnishing, Management and Home Life 


_TPOYs Ne Yo 
Troy, Ne Ye 


Economics courses is taking place. ‘I'he 
field has been broadened to include 
short unit courses in Meal Planning 
and Serving, Food and Nutrition of 
the Girl, Clothing Needs of the Girl, 
A Study of Girls’ Bedroom and Home 
Furnishings, Health and Home Nurs- 
ing, Child Care, Efficient Equipment 
of the Home, and The Home and the 
Family. A survey of what the girl 
does in her own home has formed the 
basis of these courses. Here the teach- 
er keeps in mind the activ- 
ities in which the girl is 
| engaged in her own home 
| and plans her course to 
| meet these needs. The work 
is usually required for one 
double period or two sin- 
gle periods per week 
throughout the seventh and 
eighth years. 

As stated above, in 1913, 
special] state aid was grant- 
ed for a vocational course 
in homemaking in the high 
school. This is a_ four- 
year course and leads to an 
academic diploma in voca- 


- : [Dated Mey 1820 [Signed] : : ; 
largely a cooking or sewing Superintendent of Schools | tional subjects. 
course. The large cities , Homemaking is studied 
were the first to start on SQ. Ase z | for a double period each 
this venture beginning with | ~- PRPS TE Be ‘ Ce day, throughout the four 
"and Extension Education ‘and Commissioner of Education | 


sewing in third or fourth 
grade and extending 
through the fifth, followed 
by cooking in the sixth and 
seventh. 

It was natural that the high schools 
followed this line of work at a later 
date. However, in New York State the 
Academie Syllabus of The University 
of the State of New York for June, 
1895, has a broad and comprehensive 
program outlined for Home Econom- 
ics called “Home Science” to be given 
in the fourth or senior year of the 
high school. One paragraph from the 
Syllabus is interesting as it sets forth 
the aim of this work: 

“This course presupposes a_ knowl- 
edge of fundamental principles in 
Physics, chemistry and biology. It is 
Planned to require 20 weeks’ work of 


“Xs to the Home, so are the Conununity and the Nation.” 





completed course in homemaking 


homemaking course in the high school 
and for evening schoo] courses. 

Since this early beginning, Home Ec- 
onomies has had an unusual growth 
until more than 400 high schools, jun- 
ior and senior, include it in their pro- 
gram, and nearly all elementary 
schools include some of it in the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades. The part- 
time or continuation schools offer 
homemaking to the working girls en- 
rolled, and the adults are reached 
through a comprehensive program or- 
ganized in the evening schools. 

With the development of the junior 
high school a reorganization of Home 


Type of certificate awarded to student who has satisfactorily 


years, together with a home 
project related to the work 
of the year. Six units are 
granted in homemaking for 
the four years. Besides the 
homemaking, the regular academic 
subjects of English, civics, history, sci- 
ence and mathematies are required. 
Approximately 170 high schools main- 
tain such courses and 8,313 girls are 
enrolled. 

The aim of the course is to train 
girls as future homemakers, for more 
worthy home membership, and leaders 
of this movement in their respective 
communities. The following home 
project written by one of the girls in 
this course might lead us to believe 
we are accomplishing this: 

The project I did that I enjoyed 
most and that proved most beneficial 
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Interior Decoraticn. The 
worded like this: “To 
furniture in 


was for 
project was 
do over one piece of 
your own home.” 

For quite a long time I had want- 
ed a library in one of our upstairs 


The results have improved our 
home life inasmuch as we iuave a 
quiet pretty room in which to read, 
write, sew or rest. The room is at 
the head of the stairs and now we 
are proud to leave its door open 





Homemaking problem—recla'ming old furniture by High School g'ris in 
Hutchinson Central High School, Buffalo 


rooms. My people kept telling me 
that they could not afford new fur- 
niture for it, so until I learned how 
to do over furniture, I thought it 
was impossible to have such a room. 

After our teacher had taught us 
how to scrape varnish off (sand- 
paper and varnish remover) and how 
to varnish it with fresh material I 
began to look around for old furni- 
ture. I found a very valuable old 
table that my great grandfather had 
made, which my mother was now 
using for a milk table. I sandpaper- 
ed it until all spots and varnish were 
off. Then I used Valspar. I sand- 
papered it four times and the result 
was a beautifully, smooth, shiny sur- 
face. For a bookcase I did over a 
wardrobe that had stood in the barn 
for several years. My Dad put 
shelves in and I gave it the same 
finish as the table. I morescoed the 
room in tan and put a brown paper 
border near the ceiling. I painted 
the woodwork a deep mahogany 
brown and the curtains were white 
with an inset of -brown (figured) 
cretonne near the bottom. The floors 
were polished, and so Mother and I 
crocheted rag rugs from remnants 
of dresses, etc. 

The problem I solved was that of 
making an attractive library from 
supposed junk and little cost. The 
reason, as I have said, for doing this 
was that we could not afford new 
furniture. My reason for sandpaper- 
ing the furniture so much was to ob- 
tain a smooth, glassy appearance. 


whereas we used to keep it closed. 

A large number of girls enrolled in 
the academic, classical college and 
commercial courses find time to effect 
some Home Economics. These courses 
are set up for a half unit credit and 
a gir! has usually elected one or two 
from the following: Food and Nutri- 
tion, Clothing and Design, Home Fur- 
nishing, Home Nursing and Child 
Care, Home Management, or it may be 
a general appreciative or survey 
course of the entire field. About 175 
schools maintain these courses with an 
enrollment of 10,376 girls. 

A new type of education was intro- 
duced into New York State, when the 
part-time or continuation school _ be- 
came a part of the educational system 
in 1920. Here boys and girls out of 
regular day school and at work be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 17 years were 
required to come to school for four 
hours a week wherever there were 200 
such minors. A large number of girls 
employed in factories, stores, offices, 
and at home are among the members 
who attend. In 1926-27 there were 70,- 
209 girls enrolled in these schools in 
the state. 

The majority of the girls are in 
homemaking classes for the two hours, 
and for the remaining two hours are 
instructed in English, civics, arithme- 
tic and hygiene. Here the homemak- 
ing is taught to meet the girls’ needs, 
problems of the girls’ nutrition are 
studied, together with planning, pre- 
paring and serving simple meals. Her 
dress and clothing needs are approach- 
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ed from the standpoint of making 
them an asset for her position, while 
her health is considered from the same 
angle. Her relation to her home and 
how she can improve it is also given 
special attention. Helping her to whole- 
some recreation and how to get the 
most value from her money expendi- 
tures have not been overlooked by the 
teachers. 

The follow-up program consisting of 
visits to the home has enabled the 
teachers to ascertain needs and ac- 


complish results. Some of the older 
girls in the schools marry early, so 


our work has centered around the 
home, its furnishings, its upkeep, care 
and training of children, planning and 
serving simple meals for the family, 
entertaining in the home, and home 
and family life. One of the girls in 
the report following tells of her expe- 
rience in the school. 

Having been in your school for 
three years, I feel a little pang of 
regret at having to leave it. I re- 
ceived a position through the Em- 
ployment Bureau of the Continua- 
tion School when I first came here 
and still hold the same. My intro- 
duction to the school was through 
the Personality Class. I found this 
poem in a magazine and I am copy- 
ing it for I think it explains better 
than I can the aim of our work in 
the Personality Class: 


“It is not what you know which 
will carry you far; 

It is not what you can do, but it 
is what you are. 
Improve your mind! 
books on the shelf, 
But give time and thought to im- 

proving yourself.” 


Yes, with 


Continuation School has taught me 
to save, something I could never do 
before. I have had a bank account 
in this school since the first day I 
came here. I am going to continue 
saving and become a systematic sav- 
er in a large bank. 

I was always rather timid about 
cutting a dress or any sort of under- 
wear. I worked at dressmaking and 
being timid made it very difficult for 
me. When I was transferred to the 
sewing class I was taught to cut out 
a chemise by measurements. Even 
though a chemise is not very ditti- 
cult to cut, it helped me to be more 
sure of myself and encouraged me to 
make a slip and other things. I am 
now able to make most of my own 
clothes and am better on my job for 
this experience. 

I baked my first cake in Continu- 
ation School. I also learned how to 
cook and prepare dishes I would 
never have thought of. We were ta- 
ken down to Wanamaker’s to see the 
model kitchens. We learned other 
things about the home in the House 
the Budget Built. 
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I have often been asked about Con- 
tinuation School and I have been 
glad to boost it. Not because I was 
told to, but because I felt what [ 
said. I have been in many a hot dis- 
cussion about Continuation School 
and I guess I have changed the opin- 
ions of some of my friends and co- 
workers. Some people have the 
opinion that girls cannot learn any- 
thing in four hours. I insist that 
girls who come to school with the 
intention of learning will always find 
plenty to do if they want to do the 
right thing. 

I for one am glad I came to con- 
tinuation school because it put me in 
touch with some of my _ school 
chums, helped me “find myself” and 
taught me many things I will never 
forget. I certainly feel sorry that I 
am leaving. Many thanks to you 
and my teachers and with best wish- 
es for the future. 

Adult education has taken on a new 
impetus since we are beginning to feel 
that education is a continuous process. 
Therefore, many women and girls are 
interested in pursuing courses in 
homemaking in the late afternoons and 
evenings to train themselves for _ bet- 
ter homemakers, and to learn how to 
live more abundantly or appreciate 
Letter living. 

This work for the adult woman was 
begun as early as 1902 in New York 
City and 1910 in Ithaca, N. Y. The 
early courses consisted of sewing, 
dressmaking, millinery and cooking. 
As the conditions in the home have 
changed quite rapidly during the past 
six years a new development has come 
with the program offered in the eve- 
ning schools. Problems confronting 
the homemaker are studied, and the 
State Education Department has set 
up a homemaking course covering the 
minimum essentials of the homemak- 
er’s job, which leads to a state cer- 
tificate. The course as planned fol- 


lows: COURSE I 
For Homemakers and Prospective 
Homemakers 
This course is organized to meet the 
needs of homemakers and prospective 
homemakers. It includes  carefuily 
planned units of instruction in all otf 
the major phases of homemaking. Stu- 
dents who successfully complete the 
course or the equivalent will be award- 
ed a Certificate of Achievement in 
Homemaking, issued by the State De- 
partment of Education. 
One Year 
Food: Meal planning, preparation 
and serving, 1 unit, 12 lessons. 
Nutrition and child feeding, 1 unit, 
12 lessons. 
Clothing, selection, care, cost and 
construction, 1 unit, 12 lessons. 
Advanced clothing (dressmaking or 
children’s clothing or millinery or de- 
sign), 1 unit, 12 lessons each. 
One Year 
Health of the family, 1 unit, 12 les- 
sons. 


Home nursing, 1 unit, 12 lessons. 

Training and care of children, 1 unit, 
12 lessons. 

Home life and hospitality, 1 unit, 12 
lessons. 

One Year 

House planning, 1 unit, 12 lessons. 

House decoration and furnishing, 1 
unit, 12 lessons. 

Hous2 management: the income, 1 
unit, 12 lessons. 

Home management: the house, 2 
unit, 12 lessons. 


COURSE II 
For Business and Professional Women 
This course is developed to meet the 
personal and avocational needs of busi- 
ness and professional women. It is 
recommended that a school certificate 
be granted on the completion of the 
course. The courses starred may be 
substituted in the homemaking course 
for a state certificate. 
One Year 
*Food: the supper and luncheon, 1 
unit, 12 lessons. 
Food: the dinner and special occa- 
sion, 1 unit, 12 lessons. 
*Clothing: garments, 1 unit, 12 les- 
sons. 
*Millinery and accessories, 1 unit, 
12 lessons. 
One Year 
Personal hygiene, 1 unit, 12 lessons. 
*Home nursing, 1 unit, 12 lessons. 
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*Three elective units from course 1, 
3 units, 12 lessons each. 

The plan for these courses, together 
with the suggested content, have been 
outlined in a bulletin issued two years 
ago. Since then several communities 
have issued the state certificate. Thir- 
ty women have received it and consid- 
erable interest has been created in es- 
tablishing work in the evening school 
that will help in making better homes. 
About 40 communities maintain home- 
making courses in 500 centers with ap- 
proximately 1,000 teachers and 18,480 
students. 

During this period of growth of 
Home Economics, changes have come 
about in the space allotted to the work 
and the equipment used. The equip- 
ment selected and used is beginning 
to resemble that of the home, and the 
space given to a department of Home 
Economics in many new schools has 
increased from two rooms equipped in 
a formal way, to the space of three 
rooms arranged informally as a school 
kitchen equipped with four or five unit 
kitchens, the same as you would find 
in an average home, a breakfast nook, 
an apartment consisting of a living 
dining room, a home kitchen, bedroom 
and bath, and a clothing room with a 
fitting room. Ample storage space is 
provided and sometimes a small laun- 
dry. Some communities have provided 





Junior High School girls studying labor saving equipment for the home, in co- 
operation with the Heme Service Department of a light and power company 


*Budgeting the income and recrea 
tion and efficiency of time, 1 unit, 12 
lessons. 

Hospitality and entertaining, 1 unit, 
12 lessons. 

One Year 

*Related art to clothing and home, 1 

unit, 12 lessons. 





a practice house instead of the apart- 
ment in the school building. All fur- 
nishings in the house or apartment are 
usually selected by the girls in the 
classes as a part of the instruction. 
The aim is to have it artistic, simple 
and inexpensive. 
(Continued on page 206) 
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Home Economics in Relation to the History 


Superv:sor of Domestic Science, 


only justification for discuss 


Y 
M ing this subject is my desire to 


search for the roots of experi- 


ence that have helped to educate 
those human beings who have been 
the homemakers of the race. Educa- 


tion may be the means by which the 
adult members of a social group de- 
velop the coming generation along the 
lines of their own ideals of life, or, 
according to Mr. Duggan, ‘‘the means 
by which nations have attempted to 
realize their social and_ spiritual 
ideals,’’ or is it individual power gain- 
ed from personal experience which, 
guided and controlled, ieads to har- 
monious, serviceable life? By far the 
largest part of our knowledge comes 


to us through the channel of the in--: 


formal experiences of life rather than 
from the formal. 

In looking over the field, I found 
that formal training was not provided 
until the sixth century. Because of 
this I will endeavor to trace the in- 
formal, unconscious education of the 
girl through the various periods of 
history and indicate the home atmo- 
sphere and the influence the various 
movements may or may not have had. 


HERE has always been a demand 

for food, shelter and clothing and 
social intercourse. In the primitive 
life, need and emergency decided 
many things in the daily routine. For 
self-preservation these early people 
formed groups and evolved habits and 
customs—‘‘Folkways’’—Mr. Hart calls 
them. Necessity divided the labors 
between the sexes. Women became 
the fire makers and hence the keepers 
ef the hearth, the mothers and the 
teachers. Through observation, imi- 
tation and _ participation the girl 
icarned from her mother or elders the 
arts of cooking, weaving, basketry, 
skin dressing, pottery making and the 
preservation and storing of food. She 
also learned simple agriculture and 
the domestication of animals. Her 
experiences were practical. 

As the primitive groups grew and 
racial customs developed, we find the 
girl following the folkway of her peo- 
ple. Because of the requirements of 
fulfilling the Talmud law, the girls of 
the Jewish race had to have training 
to conduct their households in accord: 
ance with the ritual. This training 
was designed for a special sphere— 





the management of the household. 
The girl of every rank in life was 
taught cooking, spinning, weaving, 


the making of garments and the busi- 
ness of the household. ‘Her price is 


above rubies, for she looketh well to 
the ways of her household and eateth 


of Education 
By MARY M. BUCKLEY 


’ 


not the bread of idleness,’’ sang f£olo- 
mon in praise of her. Participation 
in the family circle and the well de- 
fined social, religious, educational and 
economic functions made her capa- 
ble. The atmosphere of the Jewish 
home engendered respect for the eld- 
ers, a high morality and allowed for 
growth and development of strong 
character. 


i is to be regretted that when 

Greece was awakening io and pass- 
ing through its most influential per- 
iod she did not do something to ele- 
vate the condition of women. Plato 
suggested this to the intelligent men, 
but they did not see. “The daughter 
of a free citizen received training in 
domestic economy at home; her educa- 
tion did not usually extend beyond 
this.”’ ‘‘Another momentous occupa- 
tion devolved exclusively on the wo: 
men—the nursing and care of the 
sick, not only of their husbands and 
children, but also the slaves.’’ Xeno- 
phon. ‘Daily provisions were gener- 
ally prepared under the superintend- 
ence of a mistress by her female 
slaves.’’ The above serves to show us 
the type of training the girl received 
under the Gonstant tutelage of her 
mother. ‘“‘They spent a great part of 
the day with their daughters and 
slaves in a specially appointed part of 
the house, where the looms were set 
up. Here the wool was washed, beat, 
pulled, carded and spun. All the linen 
and garments for the family and 
slaves were made.’’ Blumner. 

The girls of the slave class in 
Greece learned informally, by contact 
with people and things. In the home, 
on the street, in the market, in the 
country, at the water fountain, the 
child’s early education was _ uncon- 
sciously furnished. The following 
quotations will give some idea of what 
these girls participated in. ‘‘Damsels 
with bread and cakes, others with 
chaplets, offered their wares to the 
loungers.”’ “Women and female 
slaves that were early going to fetch 
water from the market.” ‘‘The female 
bakers had piled up their round shap- 
ed loaves and cakes and were pursu- 
ing with a torrent of scolding and 
abuse the young wight who happened 
in passing by to upset their pyra- 
mids.”” ‘There simmered the kettle 
of the women who sold boiled peas 
and hot vegetables (sold hot to the 
poor).’’ ‘‘Buxom flower weavers re- 
ceived orders for garlands. Some 
hovered about a pretty shop woman.” 
Cheese was made from goat’s and 
sheep’s milk and used to add savor to 
the daily meal. Here, as in the primi- 


Paterson, New Jersey 


tive life, there was no real home life 
for the daughter of the slave. The 
conquering of Greece by the Romans 
led to a change in ideals. 


E now turn to a country (Rome) 

where the women occupied a posi- 
tion of dignity and importance, but 
their place was in the home. Girls 
were carefully educated by their 
rothers. Even Marcus’ Aurelius 
thanks the gods for a mother who 
aught him “piety and _ beneficence 
end abstinence, not only from evil 
deeds, but from evil thoughts, and 
further, simplicity in my way of liv- 
ing far removed from the habits of 
the rich.’’ And he thanks the gods 
for a ‘‘good sister.”’ By her mother 
she was initiated into the mysteries 
of the household economy, and fitted 
to take her place as the mistress of a 
household of her own, to be a Roman 
matrona, the most dignified position 
to which a woman could aspire in the 
ancient world. The girl remained 
her mother’s constant companion. 
From her mother she learned to spin, 
to weave and to sew. Even Augustus 
wore garments woven by his wife. 
The first and only reference so far I 
have found showing any training in 
table service was ‘“‘the table was set 
in the antrum and the father, mother 
and children sat around it on stools 
and benches waiting upon each other 
and their guests.’’ 


LL the above illustrate very dif- 


ferent family life from those 
mentioned before. There is freedom 
in the home atmosphere. But here 


again, it was only the free Roman 
citizen that had his own house and 
the right of citizenship. Wealth and 
opulence influenced some mothers to 
turn their children over to nurses and 
their household duties to slaves, and 
the home atmosphere was not always 
a standard for growing girls. Later 
we find “only in the homes of the 
middle class were the daughters given 
the old training in the use of the 
spindle and the loom.” 

Since only the wealthy lived in sep- 
arate houses, the poor lived, ate and 
slept in huge lodging houses called 
islands (insula) three or four stories 


high. The ground floor was given 
over to shops, the upper floor to 
single rooms with small windows 


looking out to the street or porch, 
regular ‘‘rabbit warrens.’’ 

No wonder there was pestilence, 
due to overcrowding in the unfashion- 
able quarter of Rome. No wonder 
Rome fell before the Gauls. Here the 
girl must have gotten her education 
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from the things she heard and saw 
—on the street, in the close living 
quarters, in the market and in the 
home of the well-to-do as a worker. 
[N the country the poor man hai 

his hut, his garden, his goats. 
These provided the necessities for his 
family. Life here for the girl musi 
have compared to the primitive. She 
worked in the garden, made the 
cheese, wine, and helped in the home. 
It was drudgery, yet offered more 
freedom than her sister had in the 
city. But she was to feel the heel of 
Rome, when the peasant became the 
serf, bound to the land, sold like a 
slave. 


With the coming of the barbarians 
from the North we find ourselves 
seeking out the source of their youth 
and freshness. We find that each 
Teutonic family, like the early He- 
brew or Greek, was a unit, but here 
all were free men. Home was the 
center of all industrial activities car- 
ried on by the wives and daughters. 
The girl was taught the preparation 
of food and drink, to make candles, 
seap, woolens and linens; also the 
arts of dyeing and embroidery. This 
she learned to do by doing, by parti- 
cipaiion, and through instruction by 
the older women of the group. The 
girl was taught for economic reasons 
to be a producer in the home, to 
make her dowry and to be desirable 
as a wife. These activities are dupli- 


cated in the feudal times by the 
daughters of the yeomen or free 
farmers. As commerce and trade and 


industries grew, cities and towns de- 
veloped, and as riches increased, the 
daughters of the burghers took on the 
desires and attitudes of the nobles. 
Some of the daughters, marrying in- 
to this class, helped to break down 
barriers and learned the refinements 
and manners which they in turn 
taught their daughters. 


ROM the sixth through the 

twelfth century the girls of noble 
birth were sent to convents. This 
gave distinction to those who were 
fortunate enough to receive the train- 
ing. It was largely moral, but spin- 
ning, weaving of woolen and linen 
and artistic needlework were taught. 
It was in such schools that the arts 
were preserved to become popular a 
few centuries later. 


The wife and daughter of the lord 
had to be ready to meet any emer- 
gency from making her clothes to de- 
fending her land. She taught her 
ladies the art of courtesy, hospitality 
and management of the fief. Here the 
spirit of ‘‘noblesse oblige’’ developed 
and was carried on to our day. Some 
of the nobles sent their daughters and 
wards to nunneries like Carrow and 
Dartford. Here they were taught the 
arts of sewing, weaving, music, Latin, 
song, and the elements of medicine 








and first aid. The girl had plenty of 
opportuniiy to use these when she 
returned to the “bower.” 


The Renaissance, which wrought 
such wonderful changes in the world 
did little or nothing to change the 
position of woman; her training was 
in household duties, and can be said 
to be both varied and thorough. No 
girl was held to be ready for matri- 
mony wiho could not spin and weave, 
make and mend clothing, cook and 
brew and attend to the sick. Even 
the daughters of the highest nobility 
received some of this training. 


NOTHER point of view, coming 

from Italy, ‘“‘the girl found inspira- 
tion and developed a conscious power 
of interpreting thoughts and feelings 
embodied in the forms of beauty about 
her. Beautiful needlework was not 
only . prized, but taught in every 
household.”’ 


The court of Charles II of England 


thought that girls were educated 
enough “if they could spell out the 
recipes of pies and puddings, the 


manufacture of which nature had en- 
trusted to their tender mercies.”’ 


The Renaissance and Reformation 
did not affect the life of the girl of 
the time, but the movements did pro- 
duce thinking, and here and there a 
few experiments were tried out that 
later became influential. Luther de- 
cided ‘‘a girl had time to go to school 
an hour a day for her soul and yet 
had time to attend to her work at 
home.” Comenius advocated the 
educational value of household activ- 
ities. The Philanthropists in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, because 
of their work and study of the con- 
dition and ignorance of the _ poor, 
gave strong expression to the belief in 
the need for training for better home- 
makinz. Pestalozzi believed in the 
household activities for educational 
experience, and Fellenberg actually 
established a school for the practical 
education of girls in the middle class 
occupations. 


The eighteenth century drew to a 
close wiih no apparent change in the 
old folkway as regarded the formal 
education of the girl in this field. 


(THE urge for freedom of speech 

and religion that sent the various 
colonists across the ocean to new 
lands had its effect on education. 
Schools and ideals seemed to be pat- 
terned after the old, but underlying 
the whole structure was the frontier 
spirit that could not be downed. Then 
came the French Revolution and our 
own American Revolution which 
brought about the establishment and 
growth of a bigger democracy. Wom- 
en inherited and owned property, 
daughters, in some places, had equal 
rights with sons. Does this affect us? 
Yes. Daughters grew up to be citi- 
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zens, to take an interest in the affairs 
of the community, state and country. 
3ut with the development of com- 
merce and industry, many of the activ- 
ities formerly carried on in the home 
were transferred from the home to 
the factories and the women and girls 
followed, except in country districts. 
This meant that for a number of years 
the middle was very 
little training, at home or anywhere 
else, in homemaking. They were too 


class receiving 


busy working ten to twelve hours a 
day, carding, spinning and knitting 
in the big mills, without proper 


nourishment for soul or body. We 
still have some of these today in the 
country. For the upper class there 
were the finishing schools, which had 
cooking, laundry work, housewifery 
and needlecraft in their curriculum, 
but which, with few exceptions, sent 
out a superficial girl, not adapted to 
the world she had to face, 


| fa the latter part of the nineteenth 

century women had entered high- 
er schools of learning, laws hamper- 
ing their economic and legal rights 
were being adjusted, and they were 
interested in public playgrounds, so- 
cial betterment and improvement of 
sanitary conditions. With a know- 
ledge of conditions of everyday living, 
and the intelligence to act, the women 
in cities organized schools for train- 
ing girls and women in the arts of 
home. Through public demonstrations 
and lectures they aroused interest, 
then came the demand, on the part of 
the public, to have such training in- 
cluded in the public schools. There 
has been a steady growth, with vary- 
ing changes to meet new living condi- 
tions, and advancement in educational 
ideals. I feel too that Spencer influ- 
enced the minds of the educators by 
his attack on the traditional curricul- 
um, and his belief that what is worth 
while is that ‘‘which prepares for 
parenthood and that which prepares 
for the miscellaneous refinements of 
life.’’ 

The subject has followed three 
stages in its development. First, 
practical; second, scientific and art- 
istic; third, economic and socioligical. 
The great war accelerated the latter 
phase because of the findings as a 
result of the preparation for war, and 
the results of war. The study showed 
the mental and physical conditions, 
and these were not pleasant to face 
They did, however, serve to increase 
an interest in the family. The family 
is studied in our schools from the 
sixth grade, where the girl learns the 
value of her participation in simple 
home activities, to the college student, 


who studies its economic, biological 
and sociological need and develop- 
ment. Some institutions and school 


systems have gone so far as to include 
boys and men in the courses in home 
206) 
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rut with your teaching; if your 
own particular problems seem more 
than one person should be called upon 
to solve; if you suspect that you are 
out of touch with things, this editor’s 
advice is that you never fail to attend 
the national meeting of the American 
Home Seonomics Association —- nv 
matter how far from your home it may 
be nor how much sacrifice you have to 
make to get there, it will be worth it. 
ach year’s meeting is said to be the 
best, but we are sure that the one held 
at Des Moines, Iowa, during the last 
week of June surely surpassed all oth- 
ers. Those of you who were there will 
agree; those who were not, take heed 
and plan to attend when next June 
rolls around. 

Since neither time nor space permits 
us to go into much detail in this issue, 
we will summarize briefly what we felt 
were the high lights of the convention. 
All of the programs were exceptionally 
interesting—in fact, delegates were 
hampered by their inability to be at 
least three persons on most day», as 
meetings were held simultaneously on 
subjects that were equally promising 
of interest and information. 

Perhaps the most valuable and in- 
spiring thing in a convention of this 
sort is the broader vision that one 
gets of the great growth of the home 
economics movement and the increas- 
ingly important place that it holds in 
the educational system of today. 

Among the most important develop- 
ments are those of the textile field, in 
child development and in home eco- 
nomics extension work. There were, 
of course, a great many other interest- 
ing points, especially in the report of 
the work in home economics research 
in food and nutrition; in the activities 
in the student clubs and in home eco- 
nomics education. 

The Textile Field 

Miss Pauline Beery Mack of Penn- 
sylvania State College, spoke of the 
important progress that had _ been 
made in furthering co-operation among 
groups of textile manufacturers and 
the schools. Testing laboratories are 
being maintained by a large number 
of factories, and research along these 
lines is being done in several szhoo!s. 
Announesment was made that the fe!- 
lowship granted by the Textile Sestion 
had been awarded for the coming vear 
to Miss Jessie V. Coles. Miss Coles 
was graduated from Iowa State College 
in 1924 and for the past four years has 
been on the home economics faculty 
at the University of Missouri. During 
this last year she has been studying at 
the University of Chicago under Dr. 

Hazel Kyrk. 

The Textile Section 


~ you feel that you have gotten into 
a 


had a most in- 





Convention Notes 


By JESSIE A. KNOX 


teresting exhibit of old textiles and of 
educational material that had been 
prepared by several of the high schools 
and colleges. A group of old textiles 
that had been put together in a book 
and sent from the Kansas Agricultural 
College, was perhaps the most individ- 
ual item of the exhibit. This included 
samples of fancy waist coats worn by 
gentlemen in 1800; some cloth trcusers 
imported from England as part of the 
wedding outfit of another gentleman 
in 1836, and some handmade table lin- 
en brought from Wales in 1830. The 
exhibits from the schools were espe- 
cially interesting. The Southside High 
School, Grand Rapids, Michigan, show- 
ed a number of posters illustrating 
block printing, colored designs in cloth 
dyed posters, progress in weaving, and 
a series of charts showing the making 
of a tailor made dress with all the de- 
tails from the selection of design, col- 
or, pattern, details of finishings and 
trimmings. There were also charts 
and illustrative material showing the 
manufacture of silk stockings, and of 
gloves, the making of pins and but- 
tons, and of rayon, cotton and wool 
from their raw materials. There was 
other valuable material from the Home 
Economics Department of Davenport, 
Iowa, from the University of Illinois, 
from Kansas Agricultural College and 
from the Research Department of An- 
tioch College, Ohio. This latter depart- 
ment has developed a line of hygienic 
shoes which certainly look to be the 
acme of foot comfort. 

THE HOME ECONOMIST is glad to 
announce at this time that we have 
been able to cooperate with the Tex- 
tile Section in offering teachers a com- 
plete bibliography of the commercial 
material and exhibits that are avail- 
able for teacher helps. This will be 
published in the September issue of 
THE HOME ECONOMIST and we are 
sure will be a valuable aid to all teach- 
ers and students of textiles and cloth- 
ing. 

Home Economics Extension 

Mr. C. W. Warburton, Director of the 
Extension Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, talked on 
the interpretation of the Smith-Lever 
Law. This was the law under which 
the extension service was founded. I: 
was, as most of you know, enacted in 
1914, and provides for a system of co- 
operative extension work in agricul- 
ture and home economics to be con- 
ducted by the Federal Department of 
Agriculture. There is now an exten- 
sion service in each state with a total 
staff of nearly 5,000 trained persons. 
Resident home demonstration agents, 
supported jointly by state and county 
or local funds, are working in more 
than nine hundred counties. These 
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home demonstration agents work un- 
der the supervision of forty-five state 
leaders and eighty-five district agents 
who also do much home demonstration 
work in counties where no_ resident 
agent is employed. Mr. Warburton 
spoke also of the Smith-Hughes Act in 
1917 which he says complements the 
Smith-Lever Act and provides for reg- 
ular instruction in courses in iome 
economics, agriculture, trades and in 
dustry. There should be no conflict 
between the workers under both of 
these laws even where both are em- 
ployed in the same community, as the 
difference between extension work and 
vocational work is one of methods ra- 
ther than subject matter, according ta 
Mr. Warburton. The extension worker 
meets her classes seldom but is able 
to give them quite definite and specific 
help. The vocational teacher, on the 
other hand, while handling the subject 
in a more general way, is able to keep 
a closer contact with her groups be- 
cause her teachings are continued over 
a long period of time. The passage of 
the Capper-Ketcham Act should be of 
great help in the development of the 
4-H Club work and home demonstra- 
tion work as it makes available for 
this service an additional million and 
a half dollars. 

Miss Neale S. Knowles, chairman of 
the Home Economics Extension Sec- 
tion, pointed out the fact that there 
are 200,000 girls and 300,000 women 
who have been helped by home dem- 
onstraion agents during the past year. 
According to Miss Knowles, greater 
stress and more time have been spent 
on food and nutrition work among 
these women and girls than on cloth- 
ing. 

The extension workers held their 
various conferences on Saturday, June 
23, and on Monday, June 25th, before 
the meetings of the other home eco- 
nomics groups. Their program was 
one of great interest throughout. We 
will try to give you more detailed ac- 
counts of the various programs later 
on. 

Food and Nutrition 

According to Dr. Louise Stanley of the 
United States Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics, the recent developments in food 
and nutrition show that the public is 
utilizing the contributions of home ec- 
onomics research to an ever increasing 
degree. Dr. Stanley feels that there 
will have to be a revision made on the 
study of vitamins and that Vitamin B 
is the most important one of all be- 
cause it is both antirachitic and anti- 
beriberi. Dr. Stanley advises that all 
home economics women who are inter- 

(Continued on page 202) 
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The Story of Textiles 


Supplementary Reading for Classes in Clothing and Textiles 
Rayon—Its History and How It is Made 


ESS than forty years ago a name- 
L less product of almost intangible 

origin presented itself to the 
world. It was the first entirely new 
and distinctive textile in some 4,000 
years of known history. 

That rayon started life without a 
name is due perhaps to the fact that 
the ambition of its inventor was to 
find a substitute for silk. He surpass- 
ed himself, and gave to the world a 
new textile, but the world was not 
ready to accept it as such. Rayon had 
to prove its worth, and for this pur- 
pose it has been working its way into 
our lives incognito, as artificial silk. 

In this, it has paralleled the history 
of cotton, which was introduced to the 
world as a sort of wool. Even as late 
as the Middle Ages, it was commonly 
conceded that cotton was a wool that 
grew on trees; today the German 
name for cotton is Baumwolle (mean- 
ing tree wool). Its original name, 


Kupas, still survives in India, while’ 


in Arabia it was called ‘‘Qutun,’’ from 
which is derived the word ‘‘cotton.’’ 

But rayon is not silk. Its origin 
and manufacture are as different from 
silk as silk is different from cotton. 
Rayon is fiber—but so are silk, wool, 
linen, cotton and every other textile 
known to man. 

Recently the film of ambiguity and 
confusion was removed by the selec- 
tion of a generic term for this gener- 
ic textile. The Depariment of Com- 


It was Jenny who dared combine the very 

charming colors of turquoise and rose in one 

of those very feminine creations developed 
in a rayon satin faille 


By EMMA L. FETTA 


Rayon Institute 


merce, the Silk Association and a 
group of editors finally decided upon 
“rayon’’ suggestive of a distinctly dif- 
ferent fiber with qualities of its own, 
a decided quality of sun-fas.ness! The 
sun can smile with the full strength 
of its warmth and brilliance without 
disastrous results. 

Its steadfas ness of color, combined 
with brilliant or dull luster as needed 
and other qualities of versatility has 
found for rayon a legion of uses. 

For five thousand years the little 
silk worm has been furnishing hu- 


A cotton tennis frock gives prestige and 

fashicn vaiue when rayon is interwoven in 

the fabric. This tailored tennis dress is 

composed ci fifty percent rayon and fifty 
percent cotton 


manity with its finest raiment. It has 
p-ied its trade faithfully and well, and 
has won for its product a renowned 
position as the only fabrie for ocea- 
sions of moment. 

No one had ever questioned the do- 
minion of silk, until, perhaps as long 
as sixty years ago, certain French 
chemis s undertook to duplicate syn- 
thetically the results of the silkworm. 

This ambition has not been realized, 
but instead, humanity has been served 
by the invention of an entirely differ- 
ent fabric, one that has been deemed 
worthy to associate with silk, and is, 
in fact, combined with silk in many 
of the exquisite materials of today. 

Even in France the actual invention 
of artificial silk is somewhat obscure, 
credit being given to both an interna- 

(Photcgraphs by Don Diego, Inc.) 


tionally known chemist named Reau- 
mur, and to Count DeChardonnet, who 
secured the first patent in 1884. in 
tracing the footsteps of the early re- 
search workers whose effor s resulted 
in this patent, however, we find the 
real romance of rayon. 

Observations of the fact that the 
silkworm feeds on cellulose in mul- 
berry and oak leaves led to the rayon 
industry of today, as the basis of all 
rayon fiber is cellulose. In attemnpt- 
ing to compete with the silkworm, and 
to duplicate its process, experiments 
were concentrated on the same ingre- 
dient that the silkworm used—cellu- 
lose. 

The result, rayon, is like silk in 
some respects, but has many differing 
characteristics, due most'y to the fact 
that the silkworm produces an animal 
fiber, whereas the cellulose fiber is 
purely a vegetable product. 

The United States Department of 
Commerce says “rayon and silk are 
entirely different, both chemically and 
physical'y, although both are long lus- 
trous filaments.”’ 

Cellulose forms the 
house the protoplasm or living matter 
of all plants. The size of these cells 
varies, but in a closely textured plant, 
cubic 


cells which 


the number contained in one 
inch might exceed the population of 
the world. 

Rayon has a decided advantage 
over other textiles, in that it is not de- 


Voile assumes a new lustre when woven from 

rayon threads. Its softness and pliability 

lends itself admirabiy to the summer slightly 
draped afternoon frock pictured 
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pendent on any medium that varies 
from year to year in the size or qual- 
ity of its crop. As long as we have 
plant life, we will have an unlimited 
suppiy of cellulose, which makes it 
possible to stabilize the rayon indus- 
try. 

Rayon has found its way into the 
dictionary of the English language, 
its general definition reading some- 
thing like this: 

Rayon, a lustrous, elastic cellulose, 
spun into thread from which are 
made various fabrics closely re- 
sembling silk. 

There are four processes now in use 
to greater or less degree in the pro- 
duction of rayon, namely: Nitro-Cel- 
lulose; Cupro-Ammonium; Cellulose, 
Acetate; and Viscose. These differ 
basically in the solvents and methods 
used in converting cellulose to liquid 
form for transforming it into threads 
or filaments. 

The first of these, Nitro-Cellulose 
is the process introduced by DeChar- 
donnet in 1884, in which cellulose 
from the cotton plant is passed 
through a nitration process, then dis- 
solved in alechol and ether, and 
forced through a glass tube with a 
very small aperture. This forms a 
filament that hardens as the alcohol 
and ether are absorbed or evaporated 
upon coming in contact with water or 
air. The single filaments are then 
grouped together to form threads of 
whatever size is required. 

For fully sixteen years, Nitro-Cel- 
lulose was the only known process, but 
throughout this period, improvements 
were introduced from time to time, 
which finally led to the establishment 
of the Supro-Ammonium process in 
1900. 

Credit for this method is attributed 
to Bronnert, who secured the first 
patent, but there were so many others 
seeking a solution of the cellulose 
problem that a long series of patents 
resulted about the same time. 

In the Cupro-Ammonium process, 
like its predecessor, some form of cot- 
ton cellulose has always been used. 
The cotton cellulose is first washed and 
treated to free it from all foreign 
matter, and then dissolved in Schweit- 
ser’s solution, a solvent prepared by 
dissolving copper shavings in an am- 
monium hydrate solution and adding 
a small amount of caustic soda. 

The purified cotton cellulose requires 
about six hours to dissolve in this so- 
lution, after which it must be kept at 
a temperature under forty-one de- 
grees Fahrenheit. Absolute tempera- 
ture control has always been one of 
the principal difficulties in the manu- 
facture of fiber by this process. 

Forming or spinning the liquid into 
threads is quite similar to the Nitro- 
Ce'lulose process, although the solu- 
tion does not coagulate naturally on 
coming in contact with air or water 
and must be passed through a solution 
of su'pvhuriec acid for this purpose. 

Cellulose Acetate did not receive 


any technical value, however, until 
1901, when its recognition was 
brought about by Cross & Bevan, Eng- 
lish chemists. Theoretically, Cellu- 
lose Acetate is prepared by treating 
cellulose in the form of cotton with 
acetic anhydride, but in practice the 
addition of other compounds is neces- 
sary. 

This solution has been used more 
extensively for other purposes. than 
for making threads. Its principal vir- 
tue, and at the same time its greatest 
handicap, is that it is more or less 
water-proof and cannot be dyed ex- 
cept by specially prepared formulae. 

The Viscose process a!though the 
newest method known, is now the 
most extensively used and has over- 
come many of the difficulties of for- 
mer processes. This process is used 
by a number of American companies. 

The first viscose patent was taken 
out by Gross and Bevan in Great Brit- 
ain in 1892, as the result of their sci- 
entific research into the chemistry of 
cellulose. This patent covered the 
viscose solution and was used for 
making a plastic compound of cellu- 
lose. While the solution was known 
to be suitable for the manufacture of 
textile fiber, no particular stress was 
laid on this phase of the subject at 
that time. 

The first practical step in this di- 
rection was made by a, manufacturer 
of electric light bulbs in London, who 
conceived the idea of forming viscose 
into a single solid thread, simi'‘ar to 
horsehair, and using it as a filament 
in the electric bulb. The project nev- 
er reached commercial proportions, 
mostly because carbon filament was 
shortly replaced by more advantage- 
ous forms. The undertaking, how- 
ever, served its purpose in encourag- 
ing the use of viscose for converting 
cellulose into thread, and this is the 
medium through which 75 per cent of 
the world’s supply of rayon is made 
today. 

In 1902 an inventor named Topham 
perfected an apparatus for forming 
textile fiber from a solution of cellu- 
lose, twisting it, and at the same time 
coiling it into a cylindrical package. 
This was a radical change from any 
of the methods then in use, and prov- 
ed so superior that it is now in use 
almost universally. 

In fact, it appears to have supplied 
the necessary impetus to the growth 
of rayon as an industry. The manu- 
facture of rayon has grown steadily 
and rapidly ever since. In 1923 the 
world’s production reached ninety- 
seven million pounds; in 1927 con- 
sumption in the United States alone 
was over 100,000,000 pounds. 

The anemic little project which was 
horn in 1884 would have died un- 
known to the world, had it not been 
for the careful nursing and constant 
attention bestowed upon it. 

Due entirely to the persistent ef- 
forts and analytical study of its needs 
by scientists and chemists its faint 
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breath of life was nutured and it grad- 
ually but slowly progressed during 
the first sixteen years of its existence. 
With the beginning of the twentieth 
century, however, it received new vig- 
or through the adoption of new formu- 
lae. It was then established as a 
healthy, normal industry, and has 
since grown by leaps and bounds. 

Any process used in the manufac- 
ture of rayon must be very delicately 
controlled as it is distinctly a precise 
chemical procedure in which the cel- 
lulose solution undergoes constant 
changes within itself. In spite of all 
it is humanly possible to do, there is 
always the contingency of some un- 
known factor entering into it and 
making the solution useless for any 
purpose whatever. 

Such a casualty occurring in a well 
regulated rayon factory is generally 
buried on the premises and the out- 
sider never knows of the manufactur- 
er’s misfortune. Even when the cel- 
lulose solution produces a chemically 
proper rayon and, due to improper 
mechanical equipment and handling, 
a yarn is made that can be marketed 
only as C grade, a direct loss of fifty 
cents a pound results. 

These difficulties are tributory to 
the non-financial success of a large 
number of companies, but the biggest 
factor is no doubt the large amount 
of capital required for original con- 
struction, installation and carrying 
charges, until a sufficient quantity of 
merchantable goods can be marketed 
to meet expenses. 

A further factor to contend with is 
that rayon cannot be manufactured 
at a profit in small quantities, so 
that the initial undertaking must be 
on a large scale. It never was and 
never will be possible to start with 
the value of a shoestring and wind 
up with a fortune. Large sums were 
sunk in this industry before it began 
to produce and until just a few years 
ago, the rayon situation paralleled 
the gold fields of Alaska—more had 
to be put in than was taken out. In 
fact, the success of the whole indus- 
try today is due to the tenacity of 
some of the original exploiters who 
persisted in their undertaking in the 
face of the most discouraging situa- 
tions. 

This refers not only to American 
enterprises but to all the principal! 
rayon manufacturers of the world to- 
day. The estimated world production 
for 1926 was 219,700,000 pounds 
while in 1927 the total international 
production soared to approximately 
254,520,000 pounds. 

Most of us do not realize how 
many ways rayon has been serving 
in our homes in recent years. We do 
not realize that rayon is responsible 
for the wonderful sheen in the velour 
hangings, for the silken luster in the 
tapestry covering of the armchair, 
and for the luminous figures in the 
Chinese scarf on the console. We 

(Continued on page 204) 
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AMONG OURSELVES 


S we go to press most of you are making ready for sum- 

mer vacations—some for travel abroad (a big ‘‘some”’ 

if we can judge by what we hear!), others for equally inter- 

esting trips this side of the ‘“‘big water,’ others for study 

for the coveted degree. Work, play, rest—whatever your 

choice, we wish you the best of luck and renewed energy 
for tackling classroom problems again in the Fall. 


Student Club Activities 


E have been extremely interested in the News Letters 

received from so many of the state home economic 
associations, and especially in reading of the many ways in 
which home economic activities touch and weave in with other 
lines of work. The aim of all cducation should be, of course, 
to fit students to cope with the conditions of life as they exisi 
in the age in which they live. We are moving swiftly in these 
days, and in our endeavor to meet changed economic condi- 
tions, are we not, perhaps, prone to stress too strongly the 
materialistic viewpoints? Miss Van Arsdale, speaking along 
these lines in a News Letter from the New England Home 
Economics Association asks, “‘Are we not inclined to be 
educational opportunists rather than practical idealists? Do 
we not keep our ears too near to the ground? In consider- 
ing the readjustments in family life, do we not spend too 
much time on the ephemeral and material factors that do 
not endure and give too little consideration to the phases 
that persist in spite of all economic changes? Is it not 
time for a spiritual renaissance in family life, and cannot 
home economics point the way?’ These are questions that 


open the way to some serious thinking; we leave it to each 


of you to formulate your own answer. 


HE Annual Home Economics Day at State Teachers 

College, Buffalo, New York, was observed on April 27th 
in connection with Better Homes Week. A feature of the 
program was the play sponsored by the Home Economics 
Club dramatizing the Life of Ellen H. Richards. The play 
was written and enacted by students of the school and was 
an attempt to show the true personality of Mrs. Richards, 
her willingness to help others and her great ability in Home 
Economics work. Costumes and properties used helped to 
make the play very vivid and portrayed well the times in 
which she lived and worked. The program and cast are as 
follows: 
Ellen H. Richards 
Professor Richards 
Ellen’s mother Ruth Miller 
College Friend of Ellen's D. Ewers 
Mrs. Crow se Myrtle Mansfield 
Mrs. Whiley. Kathleen Lodge 
Mrs. Bascom Elsie Peterson 
Mrs. Johnson Josephine Ackerman 
Miss Nicholass Joyce Dudley 
Mrs. Norton Elizabeth Curran 
Miss Palmer Evelyn Gast 
Mrs. Keller ~Letha Cooper 
Miss Huntington Margaret Roynan 

Scene I.—Kitchen of Swallow Home 

Scene II.—Ellen’s Room at Vassar 

Scene I1].—Mrs. Richard’s Home 

Scene IV.—Mrs. Richard's Study 

Other features of the day were addresses by Miss Laura 
Rischman on Electrical Appliances, and Mrs. Crete M. 
Cochran on Home Furnishings. These were followed by a 
tea at the practice house. 

The last News Letter from the Texas Home Economics 
Association reports many interesting things being done in 
the various home economics clubs. In one, for instance, a 
decided effort is being made to rouse interest among the girls 
on the subject of good manners, correct dress, health habits 
and similar subjects. The girls not only enjoy discussions 
on these points but they are trying very hard to put into 


Elizabeth McFarland 
Margaret Bauer 


practice what they have learned. One of the students has 
written and directed a play which was given before the 
student body in the general morning assembly. This has 
led to the writing of several one act plays that are to be 
given in order to earn money for the club in order to buy 
draperies for their clothing laboratory. This club also re- 
ports that they are going to take charge of making the 
flower beds, planting and caring for the flowers and shrubs 
that the Parents-Teachers Association is to furnish for their 
school campus. 

The Home Economics Club at Simmons University, under 
the direction of Miss Alma Dan Phillips and Miss Lillian 
Meadows, gave a pageant entitled, ‘Styles of the Ages,” 
with a cast of two hundred and thirty-five persons. To 
quote from the News Letter. ‘“‘The purpose of the pageant 
was not so much to present the dress of all ages and races 
of history with completeness but to show the way in which 
styles appear at certain times in history, run their course 
and die out only to appear some time later in a different 
guise. Modern adaptions served to prove this. The straight 
lines of the Egyptians, the flowing robes of the Greeks, the 
togas of the Romans, the robes of the Chinese mandarin, 
and all the old styles of the early centuries were reflecte’l 
in the modern dress that passed behind them.”’ 


Growth of 4-H Clubs Last Year 
RECENT information from the United States Department 
of Agriculture puts the number of farm boys and girls 
who carried on 4-H Club work in 1927 at 619,712. Such 
results may well be a source of pride to all cooperative ex 
tension workers to the department and to the state Agri- 
cultural Colleges which they represent. 

“This means,” says C. W. Warburton, director of Exten- 
sion Work, United States Department of Agriculture, ‘‘that 
during the year over 619,000 young people of rural com- 
munities in every State voluntarily undertook to demons- 
trate an improved farming or homemaking method and co- 
operated in an effort to benefit their communities. Wether 
or not the individual club member was able to complete his 
or her club undertaking, he had the benefit for a time of con- 
tact with others who were interested in farm life and with 
ways for making it an ‘up-and-coming’ enterprise. Four-H 
club work with its four-fold development of head, hand, 
health and heart through practical experience in the latest 
and best methods for agricultural and home economies act- 
ivities under the direction of cooperative extension workers, 
furnishes such opportunity. 

“Club enrollment is growing steadily through the com- 
bined efforts of all cooperative extension workers. Each 
year we have increased the number of boys and girls who 
have participated in 4-H club work even though the num- 
ber of agents has not materially increased. That this has 
been done through the use of sound educational principles is 
shown by the fact that the quality of work has been main- 
tained with the increased number of club members. In 
1924, wth 3,419 county extension agents, 55 per cent. of the 
boys and girls who enrolled in 4-H clubs completed every 
detail required in their undertakings. The next year, with 
54,000 more boys «ind girls enrolled and only 19 additional 
agents, 58 per cent. of the enrollment completed. In 1925 
the percentage was 62.8. This past year when we increased 
the number of boys and girls enrolled in clubs by 33,000 
over the previous year and the working staff of county ex- 
tension agents by only 22, we were still able to make a 
little better record in completions than the year before, 64.4 
per cent. of the boys and girls who enrolled carrying on to 
the finish. This, I feel, could not have been done without 
the generous amount of time and interest given by the 
60,000 local men and women who acted as volunteer leaders 
of clubs and the steadily improving methods in conducting 
club work.”’ 
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Ninth Grade Course of Study in Health 


By FLORENCE JUHLING McCLUNG 


DITOR’S NOTE:-—-The following outline 

shows the type of work planned by students 
in’ the teacher-training course at Marshall Col- 
ideas afforded by the 
this should 
teachers 


The exchange of 
articles 


lege. 


publication of such as 


worthwhile to students and 


prove 
alike. Won’t you let us hear from you? 
Civic Biology and Health 
(for students 15-16 years) 
Time Allotment: Four  trorty-five 


minute periods for recitation and one 
double period laboratory work each 
week throughout the school year. 

General Aim: To develop a civic 
consciousness based on ¢tcientific facts 
as they are met in daily lives of hu- 
man. beings. 

Teachers’ Aim: To teach the func- 
tion and inter-relationship of all liv- 
ing things—both plants and animals, 
with relationship to the health of man. 

Pupils’ Aim: To learn to under- 
stand and to appreciate the depend- 
ence of man upon all living things 
both plant and animal. 

Theory and Thought Content: Biol- 
ogy is the science which treats of life 
and all living things, plants, animal, 
man. 

I. Biology Defined. The inter-rela- 
tionship of animal and plant life. 
Al. Food: a. Food for various animals. 
b. Plant and animal food 
used by man. 

c. Relative cost of 
food. 

2. Housing: 

a. Nature’s contribution to 
homes of man. 

b. Health and safety, in location, 
construction, and care of home. 

c. Laws effecting sani )‘ion, and 
safety in tenements, schools. 

B1. Adaptation of various animals for 

a. Food getting. 
b. Protection. 
2. Man’s great adaptability: 
a. Food getting (variety). 
b. Protection. 
ec. Living in all climates 
various conditions. 
1. Man is physically most adapt- 
able of all animals. 
. Man is least happy of all ani- 
mals in his environment. 
II. Living Organisms: Plant and Ani- 


man’s 


the 


under 


mal: 
A. Their distribution: 
B. Their physical mechanism, life 


function, respiration, circulation, 
oxidation, assimilation, feeding, 
digestion, absorption,  elimina- 
tion, growth and reproduction. 

1. Simple to more complex type of 
organization: 
a. Biological 
b. Examples of 

logical powers. 

2. Reproduction in plant life. 

. Reproduction in animal life (low- 


(amoeba to man). 
non-use of bio- 


Marshall College, West Virgin‘a 





er and higher forms). 
4. Human reproduction. 
References—Cady V. M. & B. M. 
The Way Life Begins. 
C. Their function in nature’s plan: 
1. Micro-organisms: 
a. Animal. 
1. ‘Protozoa. 
a. Helpful (decomposition). 
b. Harmful (human disease and 
animal diseases ) 
B. Plant: 
1. Bacteria. 
a. Helpful—harmful. 
b. Their diseases. 
c. Alcohol and its effects on pub- 
lic and personal efficiency. 
d. Aleohol and the next genera- 
tion. 
Tobacco: 
a. Tobacco and mentality. 
b. Nicotine and health. 

III. Betterment of Man’s Environment. 
A. Riddance of all insects, vermin, 
parasites, dangerous to man. 

1. Fly, mosquito, flea, rat, roach, 
hookworm, tapeworm. 
C. Improved housing conditions. 
D. Protection of water supply. 
<. Improved disposal of wastes. 
F. Development of science of Pub- 
lic Health. 
1. Health officer, medical inspect- 
or, health nurse. 
. Hospital with 
quarantine ward. 
. Free treatment 
cable diseases. 
4. Life of great health leaders and 
their contributions. Pasteur, 
Reed, Morgas, Trudeau. 


bo 


isolation or 


for communi- 


oo 


Procedure 


It should be remembered that boys 
have a different biological interest 
than girls. That children from urban 
districts have different interests from 
country communities. Therefore the 
launching of civic biology must de- 
pend entirely upon the pupil and the 
needs of the community. The text 
must supply subject matter and then 
it must be put into live problems to 
be solved. 

A Junior Civic League with stand- 
ing committees on publicity, safety 
and health, numerous field trips, vis- 
its to local institutions and civve util- 
ity plans followed by reports and de- 
bates will utilize the work by bring- 
ing the subject matter into the lives 
of the children. The Audubon Soci- 
ety may be organized for the study of 
birds, collection of local insects, wood 
leaves and bark, local flowers and 
ferns. 

Posters and Class Bulletins: Filing 
cabinet should contain bulletins from 
Department of Public Health, Labor 
and Commerce. 





Problems: Score cards and supple- 
mentary note books on health prob- 
lems make individual problems. These 
may be kept as parallel work with a 
regular note book. 

Suggested Mottoes: ‘“‘We believe in 
ourselves and in mankind, and are 
ever ready to fight to the death with 
human beings anywhere to get a 
square deal, in the chance of life and 
happiness.” J. T. Sowers. 

“IT believe that man _ should be 
proud of the city in which he lives, so 
that his city will be proud that he is 
in it.”’” Abraham Lincoln. 


Health Lesson Outline 1. 
Are you as attractive as nature in- 
tended you to be? 

Points: 

1. Hair: A woman’s chief glory lies in 
her hair. Glossy and free from 
oil. Not dry and brittle. 

2. Eyes: Eyes that sparkle like stars 
at night. Bright, sparkling, alert 
—not dull. Not strained, or 
frowning. Clear white of eyes, 
not muddy or yellow. 

3. Mouth: Smile and the world smiles 
with you. Pleasing expression. 
No mouth breathing. 


4.Teeth: The charm of your smile 
comes in your teeth. Well cared 
fo’. 

5. Skin: A skin you love to touch. 
Clear, without eruptions. Good 
color, not enemic. Moist and 


smooth, not dry and scaly.  Tis- 
sue firm and elastic, not flabby or 
soggy. Skin under eyes smooth 
and clear, not dark and baggy. 
Lips naturally red. 

6. Hands: Beauty at your finger tips. 
Skin immaculately clean. Smooth, 
without abrasions or cuts. Nails 
and cuticles clear and carefully 


cared for (no extremes). 

7. Feet: A foot of comfort means 
miles of happiness. Normal 
shoes worn evenly on heels and 
sole. Properly shod, no _ ex- 
tremes. 

&. Posture: Graceful carriage. Head 
well poised. Shoulders level, one 
shoulder not higher than the 
other. Graceful body, line not 


broken by abdomen, chest high. 
Feet in good position, slightly 
apart and parallel. Arms in grace- 
ful relaxation, good lines and 
grace while seated. Lower spine 
against chair back. Knees almost 
touching each other. Harmony 
of movement while walking. An 
elastic step, firm not heavy. Good 
rhythm of entire body. Correct 
weight for age and height. 
Good hearing: Can you hear ordinary 
conversation at 16 feet? 
(Continued on page 195) 
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The Art of ‘fied and Dyed Work 


DITOR’S NOTE:—This is the second article 

on home dyeing. The first, which was pub- 
lished in our June issue, gives a brief history 
of the dye industry and very complete direc- 
tions for dyeing all kinds of materials. 


IE-DYEING is a revival of an old 
T art. The process has been used 
by many races of people for hun- 
dreds and perhaps thousands of years. 
Tied-and-dyed work depends for 
its artistic effects upon the methods 
used in tying and binding, and the 
combination of colors. 


Innumerable ways of tying and 


This luncheon cover was folded in halves and quarters, tied 

in three places at the center, and at each of the corners. 

The corners and the center tips were dipped in orange, and 
the rest was dipped in a weak solution of dark blue, 


producing this design 


knotting the materials afford unlim- 
ited variety for individual expression 
in both design and color effects. 

Beautiful results can be obtained 
on a wide variety of materials. Silks, 
satins, velvets, soft woolens, rayon 
and all cotton fabrics may be tied and 
dyed with equal success. 


Knot Tie-Dyeing 

This is tie-dyeing in its simplest 
form. The material itself is tied in 
knots at those points where a design 
is wanted. A simple illustration of 
this method is to tie a knot in each 
ccrner of a square of cloth, then pull 
the center of the square into a loop 


By F. E. SEARS 


Chemist, Wells and Richardson Company, Inc. 


and tie a knot in it. The macerial 
should be moist before the knots are 
tied. When a cloth treated in this 
manner is dyed according to the di- 
rec.ions given below, it will produce 
an irregu!ar pattern across each cor- 
rer and an irregular circular design 
in the center. If white material is 
used and the knotted cloth is dipped 
in light blue dye, the result will be 


a blue cloth and a white pattern. If. 
however a pink cloth is used and dip- 
ped in light blue dye the result will 
be an orchid or lavender cloth with a 
pink design. 


String Tie-Dyeing 
Strings, threads, tapes, or narrow 
strips of cloth are used to bind the 
pertions of the goods on which the 
design is desired. If the material is 
bound tightly with two or three layers 


. of string very little dye will penetrate 


ii and a clear cut design will be ob- 
tained. If the string is loosely tide and 
if fewer windings are used, the de- 
sign will be more irregular and edges 
of the design will be softer. Sharp, 
clear-cut stripes, straight across the 
material are obtained by gathering 
the cloth lengthwise into folds and 


binding tightly with enough turns of 
string to produce sufficient width to 
the stripe. Circular patterns and sun- 
burst effects are produced by folding 
in halves and quarters and then bind- 
ing at intervals. 

Borders are produced by _ tying 
rows of loops along the outline or by 
tying in rows of buttons, marbles, 
beads, etc. 

Of course knot tying and siring 
tying can be combined in the same 
piece of work together with a con- 
ventional border or design made by 
tying in various small beads, buttons, 
ete. With a very little practice the 


amateur can produce many novel and 
artistic effects. 

All over effects suitab!e for dra- 
peries, couch covers, etc., are obiain- 
ed by gathering the material length- 
wise in soft irregular foids and bind- 
intervals. This 

wavy coloring 


ing rather loosely at 
will produce the long 
which may be shaded by using differ- 
ent colors which will harmonize 
when biended. 

Several colors may be used in the 
two, four 


same design, but three or 





This card table cover was first dyed in a weak solution of 
garnet to an old rose shade. 
in halves and quarters, then plaited and tied in above manner. 
It was then dipped in a black dyebath to produce this design 


While still damp it was folded 


colors will probably be the number 
selected for most patterns. 
Preparing the Bath for Tie-Dyeing 

Each dye to be used requires a sep- 
arate bowl or dish. Dissolve about 
one: level teaspoon of the dye in a 
cup of boiling water. Fill the bowl 
or dish nearly full with hot water 
and then add the dissolved dye. 

If the material to be dyed is cotton, 
linen or mixed goods, use the dyes 
for cotton. If cotton dye is used add 
a heaping teaspoon of salt to each 
pint of dyebath. On wool or silk the 
brightest and richest shades are pro- 
duced with dyes for wool or silk. If 

(Continued on page 200) 
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Books of Interest to Teachers 


“Handbook for Menu Planning.” By Danna 
King Gatchell and Cleora C. Helbing. Publish- 
ed by Smith, Hammond and Company, Atlanta, 


Georgia. 


i oo merit of this book lies in the 
fact that it is devoted almost en- 
tirely to the problem of menu mak- 
ing. Chapter one discusses the fac- 
tors of menu making; then comes a 
chapter on the nutritive values of 
foods and the body requirements. 
This includes tables’ giving the 
amount, in grams, of calcium and iron 
in a pound of con-mon foods, tables 
showing the distribution of vitamins 
in foods, and lists of acid and alkali 
producing foods. A great many sug- 
gestions are given in the next chap- 
ter on food combinations, types of 
menus, etc, The book should be of 
value to anyone interested in quantity 
cockery, such as cafeteria or lunch- 
room managers. 


“Salads and Sandwiches and Specialty Dish- 
es.” By Emory Hawcock. Harper & Hros., 
New York. $3.50. (Illustrated) 


O the man or woman interested in 

the correct operation and adminis- 
tration of a restaurant or tea room, 
the book “Salads and Sandwiches and 
Specialty Dishes,” by Emory Hawcock, 
and recently published by Harper and 
Bros., is of decided interest. Not alone, 
however, to those interested in the 
restaurant, but to those dietitians and 
home economics women in charge of 
the school lunch and dining room, and 
interested in quantity cookery, is the 
book of value. 

As a good illustration of the practical 
use to which the book can be put, let 
us suppose that the home economics 
teacher wishes to use vegetables and 
vegetable salads for the chief text of 
her lesson, In chapter two she will find 
several paragraphs on the correct 
purchasing of vegetables, and the care 
necessary in the cleaning and prepara- 
tion of such vegetables. But the author 
does not stop there. He goes on ty 
show the vegetables purchased can be 
combined to best bring out their nutri- 
tional value. Not only can this be said 
of the chapter in question but through- 
out the book the same careful treat- 
ment of the subject is to be found. 

Illustrations of the dishes most com- 
monly ordered are shown, and salads 
and sandwiches, so popular now-a-days, 
are listed in almost bewildering num- 
bers. 

The book closes with the very neces- 
sary information regarding weights, 
dry and liquid measures, which can sc 
advantageously be worked into the 
lesson on foods. 

It is interesting to note that Mr, Haw- 
cock first decided, in choosing a career, 


te be an engineer, but during his junior 
year at college, changed his mind and 
tcok up the study of foods. He has de- 
veloped a unique and successful restau- 
rant business and therefore knows 
whereof he speaks in telling others how 
to prepare appetizing foods. 





By Percy Goldth 
B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia. 


“Nutritional Physiology.” 
wait Stiles. W. 
$2.25, 6th Edition. 


PROFESSOR Stiles has thoroughly 
revised and brought up-to-date the 
sixth edition of this well known book. 
It now includes material on the newest 
developments in nutritional physiology 
—liver feeding in pernicious aenemia, 
new material on the fats and sugars, 
vitamins D. and E etc. This should be 
an excellent reference or text book for 
advanced dietetic or nutrition classes. 
To quote from the preface of this 
edition, “A certain preliminary knowl- 
edge of elementary science is assumed. 
The keyword of the following discus- 
sion is ‘energy.’ The success of the 
reader in gaining clear conceptions of 
what is presented will depend upon his 
familiarity with the meaning of that 
term. It is essential that he shall un- 
derstand that energy is latent or poten- 
tial in those chemical compounds which 
are susceptible of oxidation. He must 
have learned to recognize the possibili- 
ty of its unending transformation, The 
more readily he thinks. in terms of 
molecules, the more profitably he can 
read these chapters.” 


“Alice Foote MacDougall — The Autobiv- 
graphy of a Business Woman.” Published by 
Little, Brown & Company, Boston.  §2.50. 


(Illustrated). 


LICE FOOTE MacDOUGALL — 

~ Who does not know the name! 

To the teacher of foods this book 
will undoubtedly be interesting since it 
deals with the subject of a woman who 
has made a _ success in the food line 
against almost overwhelming difficul- 
ties, 

“The Autobiography of a Business 
Woman,” is indeed a unique record of 
the struggles Mrs. MacDougall has 
gone through, not primarily to attain 
the success that is now hers, but suffic- 
ient to give her children those things 
so necessary to life. The aim of the 
book has been to set forth in a clear, 
concise manner—the problems she her- 
self had to meet in her business, and 
how she overcame them. 

A glance at the “contents” in the book 
shows us chapters on: the early life 
of Mrs. MacDougall; her readjustment 
tc life when it became necessary to sup- 
port her three children; the first office 
on Front Street, and how it grew; how 


the coffee houses came into being — 
this chapter showing illustrations of 
the charming coffee houses. The book 
then records some of the set-backs and 
accidents met with, and closes with 
Mrs. MacDougall’s own “Philosophy of 
Work and Riches.” 

George F. Baker, Senior, in a letter 
written to Mrs. MacDougall, and which 
is published as the preface of her book, 
puts into appropriate words the ad- 
miration the public feels for the cour- 
age Mrs. MacDougall has shown 
throughout those “Twenty Years Hard 
Labor,” and which has resulted in the 
success so widely known. 


“Handbook on Diet.” By Eugene E. Marco- 
vici, M. D., Published by F. A. Davis Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. $3.50. 

(TEACHERS of foods and nutrition, 

dietitians and home economics 
women in charge of school cafeterias 
and dining rooms, as well as lay readers 
will all agree with Dr. Marcovici who 
says, in his preface that “Diet is play- 
ing an increasingly important role in 
the treatment of most diseases; in 
many it may ke considered the most 
essential part of the treatment. Until 
recently in hospitals, sanatoriums and 
like institutions, the art of cooking has 
been relegated to those who were ig- 
norant of dietetic values. The present 
trend, however, is to recognize the im- 
pertance of correct food preparation.” 

Realizing this, the home economics 
teacher can most advantageously use 
this volumn as a reference book. There 
are many things in the book which can 
be put to most practical use in the 
classroom; for instance, in the chapter 
on Contamination of Food, Dr. Marco- 
vici tells us in simple words how milk 
born infections are carried about; how 
to recognize impure butter and chees- 
es, etc. These facts can easily be work- 
ed into the study of foods. 

“Handbook on Diet” does not con- 
sider the invalid or patient alone, but 
gives us also various diets the healthy 
person might follow including the ever 
interesting subject of overweight and 
reducing metheds, as well as sugges- 
tions for diet in childhood and adoles- 
cence. 

Other chapters take up the discussion 
of diet in various diseases, special 
diets, tables on the digestibility of foods 
and recipes for making many special 
type dishes. 

This last is a very necessary and 
practical feature of the book since it 
covers those dishes listed in the Special 
Diets. The sufferer from diabetes is 


not restricted to only a few dishes but 
me2y choose from the recipes listed: 
milk dishes, soups and sauces, meat, 
vegetable and cereal dishes, fruits and 
other desserts, according to his own 
special diet. 
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The book closes with chapters on 
Mineral Waters and Bath Resorts; Sea 
Baths and Sea Health Resorts; the 
Most Important Mineral Springs and 
Bath Resorts in America. These last 
are listed alphabetically according to 
states. 


“Practical Dietetics in Health and Disease.” 
By Sanford Blum. F. A. Davis Co., Philadel- 
phia. $4.50. 


R. BLUM has revised and enlarged 

this edition — the third — of his 
book on practical dietetics. It is made 
up entirely of dietaries for various 
types of diseases arranged alphabetic- 
ally for ready reference. The first 
part includes type meals and diets for 
adults in health and disease, while the 
second part is devoted to the feeding 
of infants and children. It should be 
a very useful guide to teachers and 
students of dietetics and nutrition in 
the planning of meals and working out 
dietaries. 


“Elementary Home Economics.’’ Second edi- 
tion. By Mary Lockwood Matthews, B. S 
Published by Little Brown and Company, 
Boston. $1.40. 


MISS Lockweod ‘s Dean of the School 

of Home Economics in Purdue Uni- 
versity, and is well known to many 
home economies teachers through her 
work there, her other home econom- 
ics books, and the previous edition of 
this same book, This is essentially 
for use in classes beginning the study 
of home economics, and because this 
treats the subject in a strictly ele- 
mentary way. The subject matter 
and the methods of teaching home 
economics have changed in the last 
few years to such an extent that the 
old text books are considerably behind 
the times—and there are few books 
available that deal with more than 
one phase of home economics as it is 
now taught in the elementary and 
junior high schools. For this reason 
Miss Matthews’ book should prove a 
valuable one. 

The subject matter of the book is 
divided into two parts—first, Foods 
and Cookery, ard second, Clothing 
and Textiles. ‘The first includes a few 
preliminary iessons dealing with 
such subjects as: The home and the 
family; the house; the housekeeping 
schedule; the use of leisure time. 
These are followed by lessons teach- 
ing cookery by the meal project plan; 
lessons on the care of babies and 
small children; the preservation of 
food and a few supplementary les- 
sons. Part two is made up of various 
simple projects to teach the elements 
of sewing, discussions of the furnish- 
ings for a girl’s bedroom, facts about 
the various textiles, and planning 
clothing budgets. Laboratory exer- 
cises are outlined, and the book is 
Well illustrated by photographs show- 





ing both processes and finished prod- 
ucts. There is also an excellent list 
of suggested reference books for 
teachers. 


—_— 


“Food Study For High Schools.” By Magel 
Thacher Wellman. Published by Little Brown 
& Company, Boston. $1.50. 


HE title of this book is similar to 

one published by the same author 
several years ago, but the subject mat- 
ter is almost entirely new. The best 
of the text matter of the former 
“Food Study” has been retained but 
is presented in a manner more in 
keeping with the modern develop- 
ments in home economics teaching. 

There is an excellent foreword for 
the teacher on how to make best use 
of the book for food study classes. 
The text material is well arranged, 
written in an understandable and 
complete way, and is attractively and 
instructively illustrated. Class ex- 
periments in food work are outlined 
and a group of questions given at the 
end of each chapter, together with 
other references to other books, The 
appendix contains tables showing the 
standards for food requirements, cal- 
orie value in average servings of the 
more common foods, the _ relative 
amounts of the most needed minerals 
as they are found in foods and for 
computing the cost of 100 calorie por- 
tions of food. It seems to us that the 
book should be a most useful one in 
the classroom, 


“Table Service and Decoration.” By Lilian 
M. Gunn. Published by J. B. Lippincott Com- 


pany, Philadelphia. $1.50. 


HE fact that this is one of Lippin- 

cott’s “Unit texts” under the editor- 
ship of Benjamin R. Andrews of Co- 
lumbia College, and the authorship 
of Mrs. Gunn, who is Instructor in 
Foods and Cookery at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, stamps it 
as an authoritative work on the sub- 
ject. It is published with two objects 
in view, according to the author her- 
self. First, it is hoped that !t will 
serve as a manual for teaching cor- 
rect service, and second, that house- 
wives who have not had time nor op- 
portunity to study larger volumes on 
the subject, may find this little book 
of value. It is the outcome of many 
years of teaching experience and an 
attempt to answer the numerous que- 
ries of “how” and “why” and ‘“‘when” 
that arise to confuse the hostess and 
the homemaker, A short review of 
the development of table service from 
cave man days to present times will 
be of interest to student or teacher. 
Clear and concise directions for the 
proper service of all types of meals 
and of entertaining are given, and 
there are a number of attractive il- 
lustrations to make points even more 
clear. These include cuts showing 
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pictures of the kinds and relative 
sizes of the various forks, spoons, 
knives, and well planned photographs 
of individual covers set for formal and 
informal meals. In the appendix are 
suggestions for teaching courses in 
table serve 


Tie. 


“Health Heroes — Louis Pasteur.” By Grace 
T. Hallock and C. E. Turner. Published by 
D. C. Heath & Co., New York — LonJon. 


r will be a simple matter for the 

teacher of health and hygiene to hold 
the interest of her class if she will 
choose as her text the life of Louis 
Pasteur. How great the deeds of Louis 
Pasteur were is easily understood when 
we read “that the people of France 
chose him as that country’s most glori- 
ous son,’—placing him even above the 
great Napoleon. 

The book begins with a chapter on 
the boyhood life of Pasteur, giving us 
a vivid account of the way he spent 
these days, together with many inter- 
esting illustrations. Some of these 
are: the home in which he was born, 
the river Turieuse in salins where much 
of his time was spent; the gardens along 
this river with the stone steps leading 
to the water; the streets on which he 
walked on his way to school, and “one 
of the classrooms in Arbois College now 
called College in honor of the boy who 
learned his A, B. C’s tnere.” 

From the boyhood days in Dole we 
are taken through to student days in 
Paris. In this chapter we are told of 
Pasteur’s liking for chemistry, which 
as we know, he made his life’s study 
and work. Passing from student days 
we go with Pasteur through his early 
teaching days. This however, does not 
hold us long for we find in his scientific 
experiments much more to interest us. 
The chapters which follow Pasteur’s 
early teaching days are: Early Studies 
in Fermentation; Spontaneous Genera- 
tion; Diseases of Silkworms; New Stu- 
dies in Fermentation; Studies in Con- 
tagions and Infections; Discovery of 
Vaccine; Pasteur and Fame; Early Stu- 
dies in Hydrophobia; The Prevention of 
Hydrophobia in Man; and, Pasteur, 
The Man. 


“Health Heroes Edward Jenner.” By Grace 
T Hallock and C. E. Turner. Published by 
D. C. Heath & Co., New York — London. 


HIS is the second of the Health 

Heroes Series published by Heath 
& Company. It is a story of history 
taken from the deeds of individuals both 
in politics and science. The book is 
written with classroom study in mind, 
be that class, English, social science, 
general science, or hygiene. 

To the teacher of health and hygiene 
especially, will this book on the life and 
deeds of Edward Jenner be of particu- 
lar interest. It sets forth in a charm- 
irgly written style the early life of 

(Continued on page 206) 








THE HOME ECONOMIST 


Home Economics with a Trade Association 


By LILLIAN B. STORMS, Ph. D. 


Director, Department of Home Economics, American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages 


HE American Botilers of Carbon- 
T ated Beverages is a _ national 

trade association formed ten 
‘years ago, and composed of manufac- 
so-called ‘‘soft drinks.’’ 
These include fruit beverages, both 
-arbonated and uncarbonated (or 
“still drinks’’), ginger ales, herb or 
root drinks as sarsaparilla and root 
beer, cocoa and milk beverages, spe- 
cialties such as the cola or kola drinks, 
ete. There are 2000 active members 
of the association and it is estimated 
the membership represents 85 per 
cent of the production of such bever- 
ages. There also is an associate 
membership which includes those en- 
gaged in the allied industries—man- 
vfacturers of bottling machinery and 


turers of 


supplies. 

The consumption of bottled carbon- 
ated beverages in the United States, 
in 1927 was approximately 10,002,- 
502,500 half pint bottles. A half pint 
bottle averages five cents retail. These 
figures do not include non-carbonated 
drinks, artificial mineral waters or 
brewed beverages and, of course, have 
nothing to do with the consumption 
of carbonated beverages made and dis- 
pensed at soda fountains. 

When the majority of the present 
day parents and the teachers in our 
schools were in schools themselves, 
some twenty or more years ago, the 
bottled carbonated beverage industry 
was not an industry, it was the ‘‘pop’”’ 
business. Food and sanitary inspec- 
tion of any kind was almost unknown 
and there was lack of organization 
among the local bottlers; The con- 
sequence is that persons who have no 
contact with the industry do not know 
that it has grown up during the same 
time as the growth of sanitary meth- 
ods of manufacture. Such persons are 
apt to, visualize the present manufac- 
ture of bottled carbonated beverages 
as the same process and done under 
the same conditions as was done in 
their home town when they were chil- 
dren. Of course, some of these peo- 
ple need considerable ‘adult educa- 
tional work’’ done on them. If they 
would stop to think about other food 
production—for instance. commercial 
canning, delivery of milk in towns and 
cities or the sale of meat, they would 
realize that all food manufacture, sale 
and delivery are vastly different mat- 


*Recent information from Dr. Storms tells us 
that the bibliography she mentions in this ar- 
ticle has been completed. and is made’ up of 
articles relating to the bottling industry, the 
food valves of carbonated beverages, etc., 
titles. authors and the page references to the 
articles being given together with short ab 
stracts of the articles. There is also in the 
process of preparation a pamphlet of informa- 
tion on the composition and value of bottled 
carbonated beverages. This is to be written 
in such a way as to be of use to teachers. 





DR. LILLIAN B. STORMS 


Dr. Storms is Director of the Depariment of 
Home Economics, American Bottlers of Car- 


bonated Beverages. She formerly was instruc- 
tor in food chem'stry at Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa, and later taught chemistry and 
nutrition at the University of New Zealand. 
She is a graduate of Iowa State College (B.S), 
Teachers’ College (M.S.), Columbia 
University (Ph.D.). 
Photograph by Harris and Ewing, Wash., D. C. 


ters than before the passage of the 
Federal Food and Drugs Act in 1906. 
Furthermore, the national association, 
ever since organization, has been rais- 
ing the standards within the industry 
in such matters as sanitation in manu- 
facture, has stood against the use of 
saccharin in place of sugar, has adopt- 
ed a Code of Ethics and Rules of 
Cleanliness and Sanitation which are 
included in the membership pledge, 
conducts an annual convention which 
includes an exposition of machinery 
and supplies, and speakers of national 
reputation, as Dr. Edwin E. Slosson 
and Dr. W. W. Skinner. This conven- 
tion is attended by thousands of man- 
ufacturers and supply men each year. 

The establishment of a Home Eco- 
nomics Department by the national 
association about six months ago, was 
a natural sequence to its maintenance 
of a Research Fellowship. This Fel- 
lowship was established in 1923 under 
the direction of Professor J. H. Bu- 
chanan, Food Chemistry, and Dr. Max 
Levine, Bacteriology, Iowa State Col- 
lege. A large proportion of the prob- 
lems undertaken by the Fellowship 
have had to do with technical aspects 
of the industry, but nutrition experi- 
ments were started and it was felt by 
Junior Owens, Secretary and the Ex- 


ecutive Board of the association, that 
a woman trained in home economics 
should be added to the staff to consult 
with the Fellowship and to aid in dis- 
seminating the knowledge gained inio 
the educational world and especially 
among home economics teachers. In 
this work she would also cooperate 
with the publicity work of the associa- 
tion which is under the Direcior of the 
Bureau of Public Relations, Joseph R. 
Flynn. 

A second major function of the 
Home Economics Department was 
planned to be in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Public Relations to send 
out general information about the bot- 
tling industry, particularly among 
educators. 

The third aspect of the new depart- 
ment as planned was to help cope 
with the results of lack of informa- 
tion or mis-information on the part of 
teachers. The Director of Public Re- 
lations deals with adverse criticism, 
most of which is thoughtless or due to 
misunderstanding, which may appear 
in general publications. However, it 
was felt that one who had been in the 
teaching field perhaps would under- 
stand the viewpoint of educators and 
know better what information they 
could use. 

The present director of the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics was secured 
to organize the new activity of the as- 
sociation and assumed her duties on 
November 1, 1927. 

As the work of this department has 
developed in the past six months, the 
activities arising from the above out- 
lined need have occupied a large part 
of the time of the director. The asso- 
ciation secretary has been very pa- 
tient in allowing time for getting ac- 
quainted with the industry, the study 
of ingredients used and methods em- 
ployed in the manufacture of bottled 
beverages, also the problems of the 
industry as a whole as they touch 
upon this new department. 

Any industry has a technique of its 
own, problems of production, of mar- 
keting, and of the attitude of the pub- 
lic to be dealt with, all of which means 
not only a broad field to be studied 
but considerable intensive study as 
well. It takes time to become famil- 
iar with not only these problems but 
the “point of view” of the industry. 
It has been necessary to do extensive 
reading of not only the trade publica- 
tions but of the scientific journals for 
articles on food and nutrition in any 
way connected with the industry and 
abstract these for a_ bibliography 
which will serve as a nucleus of in- 
formation. This does not mean that 
general interest in the many phases of 
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nutrition work being done can be 
dropped by a person engaged in com- 
mercial home economics work, for one 
is not only expected to be a general 
source of information about one’s par- 
ticular and specialized subject but 
also of the mass of material being 
published in the scientific journals. 


N addition to many of the probiems 

met with in a manufacturing or dis- 
tributing firm a trade association of- 
fers a set of conditions of its own. 
The members of this association man- 
ufacture a variety of products, many 
ot them in active competition with 
others within the group and the na- 
tional headquarters must so present 
its educational material, its advertis- 
ing and any approach made io the 
public in such a way as to apply to the 
industry as a whole. The only excep~ 
tion to this rule is when someone from 
outside the industry asks a direct ques- 
tion about one of the producis or a 
class of products. 

This restriction limits statements 
which can be made to generalizations. 
There is considerable difference in the 
nutritional value of different bever- 
ages aside from the fact that the sugar 
content varies within rather wide lim- 
its, i. e., 7 to 17 per cent, but unless 
specifically asked we do not call at- 
tention to these differences or to the 
different nutritional values of the var- 
ious acids and flavors used. That is 
left to the individual producer or 
group of bottlers concerned. 

On the other hand, the fact that 
statements from a national trade as- 
sociation have to be sufficiently gen- 
eral to apply to the whole industry has 
a certain advantage. In some places 
school boards have reacted against the 
use of advertising material and even 
if educational matter from a firm is 
of value to teachers in their work its 
use is ruled against for fear of giving 
so-called “free advertising’’ to one 
firm over competitors. However, 
some of these school boards will al- 
low the use of general information 
about an entire industry when they 
will not allow educational material 
from a speci‘ec firm. 


NOTHER distinctive phase in the 
work of a national trade associ- 
ation is that one has a very large 
number of employers who like to be 
satisfied. In that respect such posi- 
tions are a little like political jobs. 
One very important aspect of this 
particular position is that of the con- 
tacts which it has been possible to 
make. With people who have no in- 
terest in the subject or an actively 
antagonistic attitude toward the in- 
dustry and these beverages, a general 
educational campaign conducted with 
the cooperation of the members in the 
particular locality has in many cases 
resulted in a changed viewpoint. An 
entagonistic person is so because of a 
lack of information and if it has not 
been possible to get him to read the 











literature and ietters sent out, or in 
cases where it is a matter of gradu- 
ally changing the ideas of a large 
group of people, personal contacis can 
do in a short time what it might take 
months to do in any other way. One 
can in a few moments show the sin- 
cerity of such an association in a more 
convincing way than it is possible to 
do in a good many letters. The mere 
fact that such a position with a train- 
ed woman as director is maintained 
by a national trade association can be 
made to function in the mind of the 
person interviewed and the integrity of 
the association can be brought to the 
attention more effectively and in a 
less aggressive way than by putting 
such a point before him in a printed 
pamphlet or by letter. 


HE members of the association 

may not realize how very interest- 
ing has been the opportunity of get- 
ting really well acquainted with the 
industry, not only the details of man- 
ufacture and machinery used, but get- 
ting acquainted with the manufactur- 
ers themselves. Most of these con- 
tacts have been made through the 
meetings of the state associations 
where the new member of the nation- 
al association staff has been asked to 
speak and the advent of a woman in 
the industry has been a matter of 
some interest, not to say curiosity, 
evidenced by the attention given to 
her talks. Beside getting informa- 
tion by hearing the discussions in 
meetings and in small groups outside 
of meetings, which have been well 
worth while, there have been two de- 
velopments, which have been of great 
interest. One of these has been the 
realization of the fact that the mem- 
bers of this association, a member- 
ship made up largely of small manu- 
facturers who are in keen competition 
with one another, are working in har- 
mony and with cooperation for the 
good of the industry as a whole. 

Another interesting development 
has been the realization that there 
would have to be some educational 
work done among the manufacturers 
themselves. In meeting individuals i* 
has been found that some of them do 
not know the value their beverages 
have from the food standpoint. They 
use from 7 to 17 per cent sugar, fruit 
acids the value of which is not yet 
definitely known, oils of fruits, or 
fruit juices, and roots such as ginger 
which have a_ physiological value. 
Each line of beverages has talking 
points which in this day of common 
knowledge of food values are of no 
small advertising advantage. On the 
other hand we occasionally find a 
manufacturer who, knowing his prod- 
ucts have real value as foods, thinks 
they should be given equal rating 
with other foods which have the same 
energy value. There is even the en- 
thusiast who thinks his beverages 
could take the place of a square meal! 
Hence educating the bottlers them- 















selves has its interesting complica- 
tions. 

As aforementioned, the association 
maintains a research fellowship at 
Iowa Siate College. This was estab- 
lished in 1923 and now beside the two 
professors in charge of the work there 
are two fellows associated with them. 
Aside from the technical service ren- 
dered to members in solving specific 
problems (during each year the num- 
ber of samples analyzed averages 
about eight hundred), the fellowship 
is conducting constructive research. 
The most intensive studies have been 
on syrup and on soaker solutions. 


HE spoilage occurring in carbonated 

beverages was found to be due in 
large part to yeasts which are asso- 
cia.ed with sugar and the study on 
syrups has been to determine the best 
method of eliminating this trouble. 

The same methods in use for cleans- 
ing bottles in this industry are also 
used by others needing to clean glass 
containers but in spite of the wide use 
of the same methods and the cleaning 
agents used not only in this but other 
industries, the fellowship found very 
little reliability could be placed on 
the method used for testing these so- 
lutions for strength and _ germicidal 
properties. A simple test has been 
devised and put on the market at cost 
price to members of the association, 
and has also been made available for 
other industries. The value of these 
two series of researches has been in- 
estimable. 


NUTRITION experimenis are now 
in progress on some of the prod- 
ucts manufactured by members. Most 
nutrition experiments published in the 
past have been done outside of the in- 
dustry and have been for the purpose 
of showing the superior nutritional 
worth of milk over any other one 
feod. Any food compared to milk 
will be put at a disadvantage as a sin- 
gle food and experiments conducted 
as they have been done are distinctly 
unfair to a product which claims to be 
a beverage and not a food, even 
though there be an appreciable food 
value present. Many foods in com- 
mon use do not have as high food 
value as these beverages but such 
foods are not fed to animals as a sole 
source of all food factors compared to 
milk and then declared worthless. 
Association with and cooperation 
from the A. B. C. B. Fellowship was 
the first aspect of this position which 
appealed to the present director and 
has been found to be of far-reaching 
and great value. An unexpec‘ed ad- 
vantage has been that the members 
of the association are already accus- 
tomed to having a_ scientific person 
with an aversion to making decided 
and positive statements advise against 
the natural tendencies of the maker 
of advertising copy. Other firms and 
(Continued on page 208) 








THE HOME ECONOMIST 


Two Home Economics Plays 


DITOR’S NOTE:—This little play was wr. 

ten by the home economics pupils of the 
Grover Cleveland Junior High School, Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey, under the direction of Miss 
Ruth Alderman, The pupils of this school are 
from foreign homes and the home economics 
frequently asked to provide some 
very short entertainment for assembly pro- 
This was presented with the aid of 


classes are 


grams. 
charts and posters to illustrate the important 


points, 


(A series of speeches to be given by 
four girls in audjtorium. All girls are 
dressed in white aprons and wear head 
bands.) 

First Speaker 

We are the cooking room girls. 

Sometimes girls wonder what the 
boys do in their shops, and I know 
that you boys are curious about what 
we do; so we have come to answer 
‘your questions. 

What do we learn in cooking class? 
Do we study from a book? 

Yes, our main text book is called 
“Household Arts for Home and School” 
(she shows book). It is written like a 
story and has many nice pictures. 

We also use posters and charts. This 
chart, for instance (holds up “Posts” 
wall chart), shows how much of min- 
erals, fat, sugar and starch, protein and 
vitamins are in most of the ordinary 
foods which you and I eat every day. 

We have written work too. Also 
tests and examinations. These are 
usually the kind that you work like a 
puzzle. Here is a sample copy which 
we have printed big enough for you to 
read (she reads and shows chart). 

“In the spring, when you feel tired 
ard restless, which of the following 
foods will help you? 

a. Meat, 
b. Fresh vegetables, 
c. Bread and cake. 

Fresh vegetables will help you _ be- 
cause they contain minerals and vita- 
mins which are the best spring tonics 
in the world.” 


Second Speaker 

You may be surprised to know that 
there is something even more impor- 
tant about food than learntng how to 
cook it. 

All people do not cook food every 
day; but we all eat food every day. So 
it is very, very important for all of us 
to know how to choose our meals wise- 
ly whether we are buying them at our 
cafeteria, here at school, ordering them 
at a restaurant, or are asking our par- 
ents for a second helping at home. 


I think that I can tell you some of 
the main ideas we use in choosing food. 
All foods belong to one or 
three classes. 


more of 
These are body building 


Our Cooking Class 


foods (she shows chart). You will no- 
tice that milk is the most important 
one, 

Our muscles are made from body 
building foods, but the energy to make 
these muscles work comes from energy 
foods (She shows chart). These foods 
do for us the same thing that coal does 
for a steam engine; they give us heat 
and energy for work and play. 

But probably the most important 
group of foods to know are these reg- 
ulating foods (she shows third chart) 
because people are most apt to neglect 
them. Without fruits, vegetables, and 
the outside parts of the grains we 
would all get sick and die even if we 
had plenty of the body building and 
energy giving foods. 


Third Speaker 

Sven though people usually speak of 
the course we take as “cooking” we 
study many things that are not about 
food. What are these things we learn? 

We learn to care for younger bro- 
thers and sisters, what hours they 
should keep and how to keep them 
clean and well. 

We learn to take care of our own 
rooms, to make beds, and to sleep with 
our windows opened. 

We learn how to get rid of mosqui- 
toes, bugs and flies. Did you know 
that one fly left unkilled at this time 
of year may be the great grandmother 
of thousands of flies by August? 

We learn good manners—how to set 
a table, how to wait on a table, how 
to entertain company, and how to in- 
troduce people to each other. Suppose 
I wanted to introduce a school friend 
to my mother, what should I say? This 
little book (holds out copy of “Every- 
day Manners’) from our library will 
tell you. 

We learn about soap and how to use 
it; how to wash white clothes snowy 
white; how to wash woolens without 
shrinking them; and even how to wash 
and care for our skin and how to sham- 
poo our hair. 


Fourth Speaker 

In doing all these things we are try- 
ing to learn habits that will help us 
the rest of our lives. 

Nine-tenths of the things we do are 
habits. We may as well get into the 
habit of being clean instead of dirty, 
orderly instead of slovenly, accurate 
instead of careless. 

We try to make it a habit to use the 
knowledge that we get in science and 
others of our school subjects when we 
are cooking. 

We want to train ourselves in the 
habit of saving steps in the kitchen by 


planning our work before we begin it 
and getting all utensils ready before 
we start. 

And the very most important habit 
of all that we are trying to learn is 
the habit of using self control and get- 
ting along well with our make-believe 
families in the cooking room, for we 
want to become the best possible mem- 
bers of our own real families at home. 


Take Our Advice 


By FLORENCE HARRIS 


Teacher of Domestic Science, School Numbex 4, 
Paterson, New Jersey 


Mrs. Green: Oh! I am so tired! Dor- 
othy (who is two years old) is so 
cross and fretful. She cries at meal- 
time because she doesn’t want to eat 
and then cries after because she is hun- 
gry. ‘She absolutely refuses to eat 
vegetables or drink milk or take any- 
thing that is good for her but demands 
hot cake and bread. How do you get 
your children to eat vegetables and 
drink milk, Mrs. Jones? 


Have you ever tried 
feeding vegetables to children wher 
they were very young? Get thom in 
the habit of eating vegetables and tak- 
ing milk in some other form than a 
beverage and you will have no further 
trouble. Often if children are allowed 
to drink milk from a pretty cup or 
through a straw, that solves the diffi- 
culty. 


Mrs. Brown: I don’t see why chil- 
dren have to be annoyed by having to 
eat food they don’t like. If my chil- 
dren don’t like spinach and that greasy 
stuff, I let them eat what they like. 


Mrs. Jones: Are your children strong 
and healthy, Mrs. Brown? 

Mrs. Brown: No, I can’t say that 
they are so healthy, always getting 
colds, or if the children who live across 
the street have the measles, my chil- 
dren get them too. But that’s only nat- 
ural (the measles); they might as well 
get those childish diseases and have 
them over. 

Mrs, Jones: There was a time when 
I thought children had to have all 
childish diseases, as they are called. If 
a child or an adult has the proper kind 
of food including vegetables, fruit and 
milk every day and in sufficient quan- 
tity, and follow other health rules, 
they can keep away the germs of any 
disease. 

Mrs. Green: I am_ going to have 
guests tomorrow evening for dinner 
and I am so nervous and worried about 


Mrs. Jones: 
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it. I never ask people to visit us but 
my husband, who thinks entertaimng 
guests is “all play,” insists on inviting 
people. 

Mrs. Jones: You have a_ beautiful 
home, fully equipped. I cannot under- 
stand why you do not want guests. 

Mrs. Green: In the first place, I 
know, as you say, I have beautiful 
china and table linen and silver, but 
my table never looks like other people’s 
whom we visit. 

Mrs. Brown (aside): I agree her ta- 
ble always does look as though a cy- 
clone had just blown through the house 
and landed things on the table—vweil, 
just anywhere. 

Mrs. Jones: Since you have spoken 
about the table and we are such old 
friends, let me give you a little ad- 
vice. Don’t leave everything to be done 
until the last minute. Let Marie who 
has studied Domestic Science in school 
help vou. Allow her to set the table. 

Mrs. Green: My, oh, my! If I did, 
that child would have every piece of 
china, glass and silver hauled out of 
the closets. She says, “she set the ta- 
ble with class.” I must admit that it 
does look rather nice. She insists upon 
having flowers for decorations and she 
fusses if the stems of the flowers are 
too long and she says the decorations 
must not be too high. Then, too, she 
had a definite place for the napkin and 
the water glass and each spoon, knife 
and fork that is to be used. When I 
was telling my neighbor this morning 
what the menu was to be, she laughed 
right out loud and then said, “Excuse 
me, mother, but that’s some menu. Do 
you think that your guests are all go- 
ing to dig tunnels after dinner.” 

Mrs. Brown: And what was the 
menu? 

Mrs. Green: Noodle soup; I hadn't 
decided on the meat course, but I had 
decided to have potatoes, macaroni and 
rice to serve with the meat and the 
cornstarch pudding for dessert. 

Mrs. Brown: But Mrs. Green, you 
have forgotten entirely that a green 
vegetable and a salad are so necessary. 
Besides, you can have a nice dessert 
of fresh fruit at this time of the year, 
which will save you hours of labor in 
the hot kitchen. Why do you wish to 
serve so many articles of food which 
contain starch and not any which have 
cellulose and vitamines and mineral 
salts, all of which the body must have 
for good health? 

Mrs. Green: Oh! I carinot be annoy- 
ed with all those new-fangled ideas 
which you women are always discuss- 
ing. They take too much time. 

Mrs. Jones: Not half as much time 
as the type of meals you say you have 
been serving and your family will be 
much better fed and nourished at much 
less expense. 

Mrs. Green: I think you are right 
about the dessert course. My cakes 
and pies are always failures. Marie 
says, “Mother, follow a recipe accu- 
rately until you know it so well that 
you know how to change it accurately 








and then make your change.” I don’t do 
that; I just guess at the quantity of 
ingredients and I suppose my guess is 
not accurate. Where did you _ both 
learn so much about how things should 
be done in the home? 

Mrs. Brown: Don’t you remember 
when we were in High School we stud- 
ied Domestic Science? Mrs. Jones and 
myself have always practiced what we 
learned and in that way have succeed- 
ed in “Feeding the Family” properly 
and having plenty of time for recrea- 
tion and exercise. 

Mrs. Green: I was always so tired 
then, as I am now, that I couldn't give 
attention, because I always stayed up 
so late at night and never had time to 
snatch anything but a doughnut and a 
little coffee, and often not that, and I 
was always sleepy and hungry, and I 
couldn’t listen. But from now on I 
shall pay more attention to what Marie 
learns in her domestic science class 
and follow that advice. 

Mrs. Brown: I know from the time 
that my daughter entered the sixth 
grade she has been so interested in the 
work in the domestic science class. In 
the sixth grade the girls began their 
work by learning the proper methods 
of cleaning; this is then followed by 
the selection, preparation and serving 
of a breakfast. In the seventh grade 
the girls learn to cook and serve a 
luncheon and in the eighth grade, a 
dinner. 

Mrs. Green: That seems almost im- 
possible. 

Mrs. Brown: But I know it is a 
fact, because I have visited the school 
and watched them prepare and serve 
the meals. Then, too, the meals are 
such as one would serve to their own 
family. The girls learn table manners, 
the hospitality of the home, the care 
of younger children and preparation of 
simple food for an invalid. 

Mrs. Green: Thank you, good friends, 
for your valuable advice. I hope when 
we meet again I too, shall be able to 
discuss some phases of Domestic Sci- 
ence with you. 

(Ladies leave the stage.) 





Ninth Grade Course of Study 
in Health 


(Continued from page 188) 


Good Vision: Can you read ordinary 
print at arm’s length? Can you 
read the usual bill board across 
the street? 

The all important first impression. 
Radiating good health and spirits. 
Enthusiasm, interest, magnitude. 

Poise: Perfect control of self. 
Inspiring others with confidence 
and admiration. 

Voice: Depth, warmth. 

Force of your personality should 
speak through your voice. 

Pep: The power that makes the 
world’s wheels go around. 

Total Score, 100. Is your score what 

you would like it to be? If not, why 
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not remedy it? “Health makes 
Beauty.” 

References: Applied Biology: Bigelow. 
Teachers Manual of Applied Biolo- 
gy, Bigelow. How We Resist Dis- 
ease, Lippincott Co. The Way Life 
Begins, Ameneaie. Social Hygiene 
Association. Teaching Home Eco- 
nomics, Cooley, Winchell. 

Health Lesson Outline 
I. Individual Health Problems of the 
Girl and the Woman. 

Six talks, including Relaxation, Pos- 
ture, Habitual right use of the 
body, walking, sitting, lifting, 
stair climbing. Eliminations of 
body waste. Cold, headaches, 
backaches and other preventable 
illness and danger signals. 

II. Embryology. 

Reproduction, sexual and sexual in 
plant and animal, charts, mod- 
els, drawings, lantern _ slides. 
(Parallel reading by class.) Hu- 
man reproduction. Embryonic 
development traced by lantern 
slides. 

III. Pre-natal care. 

Lecture, lessons by teacher. Text, 
Pre-Natal Care. Bulletin of 
Children Bureau, U. S. Dept. of 
Labor. Parallel reading from 
references. Written lessons em- 
phasize the important points, 

IV. Physical care of infants and small 

children. 

Lesson recited by class. Text, In- 
fant care. Bulletin of U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. Parallel reading 
and reports. 

V. Pre-school age child. 

Lesson recited by class. Text, 
Child Care, Pre-School Age. Bul- 
letin of U. S. Children’s Bureau. 

VI. Psychology of childhood. 

Class reports and discussions. No 
one text, but extensive parallel 
reading from reference on follow- 
ing subjects. Play, Heredity, Re- 
capulation theory, Instinets, Mor- 
al development, Periods of child’s 
life. 

VII. Problems of a young child. 
Toys, Pets, Training habits, Pun- 

ishments, Sex Education, Medical 
examination, Kindergarten. 

VIII. Papers on different phases of 

child welfare by class. 

Suggestions for Themes: 

The Community Conscious. 

The Model Home. 

The Marriage Health Certificate, 
Child Labov. 

The Mother in Industry. 

Women in Gainful Occupation. 
Child Labor Laws. 

The Milk Problem. 

The Visiting Nurse. 

The Boy and Girl Scout Move- 


ment, 
Debate: Heredity versus Environ- 
ment. 


In pre-natal classes teacher must do 
all talking. 

Jugenics and sex education are not 
discussed until end of course and then 
in the briefest, frankest manner. 
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THE HOME ECONOMIST 


Home Managers Benefit Through Waste Elimination 


Assistant Director, 


SUALLY we think of the Govern- 
ment as associated with the en- 


actment of laws and their en- 
forcements, the collection of taxes, 
the administration of natural re- 


sources and negotiations with foreign 
powers. There is one activity of the 
Federal Government, which is so re- 
cent that many individual citizens 
know very little about it, but which 
is nevertheless of vital concern to ev- 
eryone, for it is designed to increase 
the purchasing power of his dollar. 

In the Department of Commerce 
there is a division of simplified prac- 
tice which is concerned with the elim- 
ination of avoidable waste in indus- 
try. In a restricted sense, the word 
‘‘waste’’ means something perishable 
or something that cannot be utilized. 
are, however, other wastes in 
industry, among them, those caused 
by too great diversity in manufac- 
ture. Because of this over-diversity, 
a part of every dollar. we spend these 
days pays for waste. 

The desire of certain manufactur- 
ers to produce something different 
from their competitors often results 
in flooding the market with a sur- 
prising variety of articles which 
show only slight and immaterial dif- 
ferences in size and form. This prac- 
tice has clogged avenues of distribu- 
tion, congested the shelves of retail- 
ers, and the warehouses of wholesal- 
ers. This condition has gone on until 
the disposal of such goods has been 
possible only at a loss. “Bargain 
sales,’’ ‘‘special manufacturers’ sales,”’ 
“bankruptcy sales’’ and the like have 
been the answer. 

1 wonder how many readers have 
any conception of the enormous vari- 
ety in which the most commonplace 
commodities are offered to the buy- 
ing public. For example, most ama- 
teur carpenters soon or later invest 
their 


There 


in a grinding wheel to keep 
tools in good _ condition. Suppose 
that in 1925 some local hardware 


dealer had decided to carry a full line 
and therefore stocked his store with 
one of each size, grade and type of 
wheel. How many would the pros- 
pective purchaser find from which to 
make his selection? One hundred 
would probably be enough to satisfy 
the most exacting. Five hundred 
surely would. Yet, our local hardware 
dealer in 1925 would have shown us 
nore than 715,000 different grinding 
wheels! Similarly, before simplifica- 
tion, he would have had to carry 1,- 
350 styles of commercial files and 


rasps, nearly 7,000 items of builders’ 
hardware, 


over 5,000 varieties of 


Commercial 


Program 


By RAY M. HUDSON 


Standards Group, Bureau of Standards, U. S. 


shovels and spades, etc. Of course, no 
one retailer ever stocked such a var- 
iety. He merely tried to select those 
styles and sizes which he felt would 
best satisfy the local tastes. 


ACH hunter is firmly convinced 

that one particular shotgun load is 
best adapted to his needs. Few otf 
them, however, would contend that 
they could not find what they needed 
among the 1,758 loads left after the 
industry had eliminated more than 
half of the varieties it was producing 
in 1924. 

The Federal Government, through 
the division of simplified practice of 
the Department of Commerce is co- 
operating with the producers, distrib- 
utors and consumers in doing away 
with ‘too much variety.”’ The divi- 
sion’s experience with many commodi- 
ties has indicated that 80 per cent of 
the business is done with 20 per cent 
of the variety offered. The producer, 
distributor and consumer held a joint 
conference under the auspices of the 
division to decide what and how many 
items can be eliminated because of be- 
ing ‘‘seldom-called-for.’’ This weed- 
ing out movement is called ‘‘simplified 
practice’? and must be accepted by 80 
per cent, by volume of sales, of pro- 
ducers, distributors and consumers, 
before it is effective. 

Just how does this interest the av- 
erage citizen? Housewives will recall 
that house-furnishing stores and de- 
partments have long carried ‘open 
stock’’ in chinaware and that these 
are the cheapest. You know that bro- 
ken dishes in the ‘‘open patterns” can 
be replaced because they are con- 
stantly carried in stock. The ‘‘discon- 
tinued lines’ are often found in the 
“bargain basements.’’ Try to replace 
parts of such sets and see what it 
costs. The same condition is found 
with silver flatware. 


ET us consider what the results of 

simplified practice have been on 
articles used in furnishing a house. 
Begin with the humble milk bottle. 
Before simplification was undertaken 
in this commodity, there were 49 types 
of milk bottles in use. These includ- 
ed sizes, shapes and other features, 
but did not affect the total capacity of 
the bottle. A survey of actual demand 
indicated that 3 sizes would adequate- 
ly meet all needs. This survey also 
disclosed that there were 29 different 
sizes of milk bottle caps. Were these 
needed? No! So the conference de- 
veloping the simplified practice rec- 
ommendation went on record in favor 
of 9 sizes of milk bottles and one size 


Department of Commerce 


for the cap. These are now in gen- 


eral use, and the ‘‘odd”’ or “special” 
sizes are fast disappearing. 
Some statistically minded writer 


once pointed out that people spend a 
third of their lives in bed. If that 
estimate is even approximately cor- 
rect, it is clear that the various parts 
of so important a piece of furniture 
should be readily replaceable. No 
doubt there are housewives who have 
met with difficulty in replacing 
springs and mattresses because of di- 
versity in size. When the makers of 
beds, springs, and mattresses, and the 
distributors and users got together to 
consider simplified practice, a survey 


revealed the interesting fact that 
there were 78 possible combinations 
of sizes in these commodities. Now 


there are four possible size combina- 
tions for beds, springs and mat- 
tresses. This permits the interchange 
of springs and mattresses, as weil as 
the change from one type of bedstead 
to another, whether of metal or wood. 

Similar action was undertaken with 
reference to bed blankets, it being 
agreed to replace the then existing 
seventy-eight sizes with twelve. The 
adoption of these twelve sizes has in 
no way affected the artistry of blan- 
ket making, yet the merchants report 
great savings in storage space, an 
item which always enters into the cost 
of an article. 

Let us assume that you are plan- 
ning to build a home. The advan- 
tages you will derive from simplified 
practice will be many, whether or not 
you realize it. For example, previous 
to the adoption of a simplified prac- 
tice recommendation, lumber was cut 
in a great variety of thicknesses. Ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of the soft 
wood lumber marketed last year was 
in accordance with the _ standards 
shown in Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendation No. 16. Similarly the face 
and common brick industries have 
simplified the varieties in their prod- 
ucts from 39 and 44, respectively, to 
one standard size. 


WHATEVER type of construction is 

selected, the home-builder will find 
that simplified practice recommenda- 
tions have been adopted covering a 
number of important items. All of 
these represent etforts to do away 
with wastes and to make the dollars 
spent in home-building buy the great- 
est possible value. Altogether, eighty 
simplited practice recommendations 
have been adopted by various indus- 
tries under auspices of the division of 
simplified practice. 

(Continued on page 206) 
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Giving First Aid to a Home Economics Department 


AVE you ever been shown through 
a house which had just been re- 
decorated and refurnished? If 
you have had that experience you pro- 
ably found somewhere in the house at 
least one room equipped with leftovers 
of the old furniture which even the 
second hand man would not consider, 
and you felt, if it were a _ personal 
room, that the occupant must be rather 
poor in spirit to accept such surround- 
ings. When I began my work as the 
only teacher of Home Economics in the 
newly established junior high school of 
2 small city, I found myself in much 
the same predicament. The building in 
which I wag to teach was the high 
schocl proper which lent its first floor 
to junior high school work. An addition 
larger than the original structure had 
recently been built. I anticipated mod- 
ern, wel] equipped classrooms, but to my 
dismay my rooms proved to be located 
deep in the center of a basement where 
it would be necessary to burn electrici- 
ty during all class periods. I learned 
also tnat I was expected to share m) 
rooms for several months of the 
school year with the cafeteria operated 
by the pupils in the Homemaking De- 
partment of the Senior high school. 

In the rooms where the cafeteria 
patrons were to eat, and where all our 
class work except the actual cooking 
was to be carried on, were several un- 
finished board tables and about sixty 
restaurant chairs which had been pur- 
chased from a defunct cafeteria. These 
aside from a mirror, which made or. 
appear very thin or very stout, accord- 
ing to one’s distance from it; tnree sew- 
ing machines, one of whicn should sure- 
ly have been peiusioned; and an un- 
finished kitchen table which served as 
my desk, constituted the furnishings 
of the room. 

I kept hoping all the year that a 

well lighted corner room in the base- 
ment would be fitted up for my classe;. 
However, when the second year opened 
and I had been told for the ‘‘forty- 
leventh” time that the finishing of 
that room would be too great an ex- 
pense, and when I saw a new piano al- 
ready in high school, I decided some- 
thing must be done for my department. 
I asked for the privilege of spending 
ten dollars. It was granted. The fol- 
lowing week I talked the matter over 
with each class for I wanted to make 
it a real school project. We decided 
that as the room faced norta we mus‘ 
use a color scheme which would make 
It as cheerful as possible. The walls 
were already finished in an acceptable 
cleam color while the woodwork was 
a light oak, so after considerable de- 
bate we chose French grey and orange 
for the colors we would use. 


By ELSIE A. WILLCOX 


Home Economics Instructor, Norwich, N. Y. 


ie was with many misgivings on my 

part that we began the work for 
my pupils were from ten to seventeen 
years of age and the numbers in the 
classes ranged from eleven to twenty- 
four. However, I had taken the step 
because of a great need and there could 
ce no turning back. 

The children purchased the supplies 
with my help. We bougiit, beside the 
paint, turpentine, paint brushes, sand- 
paper, and orange crepe paper. 

The first classes of the week vigor- 
ously washed and sandpapered the 
chairs and tables, then about the mid- 
dle of Tuesday forenoon we started to 
paint. Grey was used for the tables 
with orange as the trimming. With 
the chairs the order was reversed. The 
orange paint proved a great favorite 
and many were the ‘‘slams’’ hurled at 
the girls who tried to monopolize the 
use of it. 

We agreed at the start that each gir! 
should bring a very old dress or cover- 
all apron to be worn while painting 
and that the school dresses were to be 
nung in the locker room in the mean- 
while. A few girls forgot to bring 
their aprons. They were sent im- 
mediately to the auditorium where 
they studied under supervision and 
meditated upon the fun they were mis- 
sing. Three girls did not remove their 
dresses but put their aprons directly 
over them. In consequence their skirts 
became spattered witn paint before I 
realized it. For a week afterward | 
jumped every time my telephone rang, 
expecting to hear the voice of an irate 
parent of one of the bespattered ones, 
but those parents never gave me even 
a glimpse of their real feelings. 


T the end of the week we had fin- 
ished applying the one coat of 
paint which our finances would allow. 
That coat, however, did hide the de- 
ficiencies of the furniture wonderfully. 
Of course we had had various adven- 
tures in applying it. Sometimes ine 
orange crept onto the grey or the grey 
onto the orange and then there ensued 
an interval of scraping and repainting. 
There were thick spots; there were 
thin spots, too, but after all the results 
looked good to us for it was our very 
own work. I remember thet one day 
while we were working a food demon- 
strator came to our door and standing 
gingerly on the threshold tried to in- 
terest us in the product she represent- 
ed. She was succeedi.g ratner well, 
considering the handicap of her posi- 
tion, when she remarked, “This is 
quite an undertaking, isn’t it? Buz 
don’t you think the orange will be hard 
on the children’s eyes?”’ Like a flash 


one child straightened with indigna- 
tion and answe 


', “But don’t you see? 





We are going to sit on the orange 
and look at the grey.” 

At the beginning of the painting we 
had spread papers on the floor but by 
the end of the week these were much 
disturbed as to’ position and great 
patches of paint-spattered floor were 
visible. We were worried about tne 
outcome but we moistened old clothes 
with turpentine and rubbed a section 
of the floor at a time with them, fol- 
lowing quickly with sandpaper. In a 
surprisingly short wnile the floor was 
cleared of paint. 


HE week after the painting was 

- finished the pupils measured the 
windows and purchased and hemmed 
enough orange cheese cloth for double 
curtains for each window. With the 
aid of the highest stepladder the 
janitor possessed, we hung them inside 
the white curtains already at the win- 
dows since the orange would not har- 
monize with the+brick of the outside 
walls. As the ‘curtains were pushed 
back from the windows they did not 
obstruct what little light could enter. 

From the orange crepe paper we 
made shades for our lights taking 
care here too that they did not obstruct 
the glow from them. 

In the janitor’s room I found several 
discarded pictures in narrow black and 
dark brown frames. We replaced the 
pictures with our most cherished pos- 
ters and two prints in vwiue whieh were 
contributed by the scholi.rs. When they 
were hung against our cream walls 
they made a pleasing contcast. 

It was surprising to me to have my 
scholars do the grubby work of paint- 
ing with almost no complaining. t 
know that the lesson of the reconstruc- 
tive power of a little paint, and yes, 
even of cheap cheese’ cloth, has been 
carried into other homes since that 
time by these scholars. I valspared 
the tops of the tables so that it would 
be possible to wash them. Many of 
the school children and teachers who 
patronized the cafeteria expressed 
their appreciation of the improved ap- 
pearance of the room in which they 
ate their noon meal. 

Following is the account of the act- 
ual cost of our project. It will be no- 
ticed that we ran a bit over our ap: 
propriation but we were never taken to 
task for it. 


3’ quarts turpentine $1.75 
18 paint brushes a 10¢ 1.80 
10 pkgs. sandpaper a 10¢ 1.00 
2 rolls orange crepe paper a 10c _ .20 
1 spool orange thread 05 
14 yds. orange cheese cloth a 12c. 1.68 
3 curtain rods a 10c 30 
3'2 quarts orange paint 2.80 


3% quarts grey paint 2.80 


$12.38 


TOTAL 
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THE HOME ECONOMIST 


The Place of the Glass Jar in the History of Canning 


N the year 1810, glass played an 
important role in a discovery which 
was completely to revolutionize the 

food habits of the world, making pos- 
sible extended ocean travel, exploring 
trips and the separation of the city 
from the country without injury to 
human health. 

A hundred years ago, scurvy, a now 
practically unknown disease of mal- 
nutrition, due to the lack of vege- 
tables in the diet, ravaged the army 
and navy and, to a lesser extent, the 
civilian population of all countries. 
Especially afflicted were sea-faring 
men who made long voyages on a diet 
consisting of salt meat, bread and tea. 
Irn the Crimean war, the French troops 
lost 23,000 men from scurvy and even 
as late as our own Civil War, fifteen 
percent of the deaths were due to this 
disease. 
larger, but for the timely introduction 
of vegetable foods by the Sanitary 
Commission which saved many lives. 

At the beginning of tha nineteenth 
century, the French Government in an 
effort to improve conditions by improv- 
ing the diet, offered a prize of 12,000 
francs to anyone who would devise a 
method of preserving foods without 
loss of food value. 

In 1810, Charles Appert of Chalons- 
sur-Marne, after ten years of patient 
experiment, made public his discovery 
that food could be preserved indefinite- 
ly in a sealed bottle. His memorabie 
work on “The Art of Preserving All 
Animal and Vegetables Substances for 
Several Years” was published by order 
of the French Minister of the Interior. 
Appert received the promised award 
from Napoleon and spent the prize 
money in the perfection of his process. 

The first container used in tne pre- 
servation of foodstuffs was a glass 
bottle with a narrow neck and closed 
with a cork. Various improvements 
followed from time to time, the cork 
being covered with resinous wax, the 
bottle neck widened, and later the 
spring cap and rubber ring introduced. 

In the preface of his work, Appert 
says: 

“T owe to my extensive practice and 
more especially to my long persever- 
ance, the conviction: 

ist. That fire has the peculiar pro- 
perty not only of changing the com- 
bination of the constituent parts of 
vegetable and animal products but also 
of retarding, for many years, at least, 
the natural tendency of those same 
products to decomposition. 

2nd. That the application of fire in 
a manner variously adapted to various 
substances after having the utmost 
care and as completely as possible de- 
priving them of all contact with the 


The figure would have beer: 


By GEORGIANNA LOCKWOOD 


air, effects a perfect preservation of 
these same products with all their nat- 
ural qualities. 

“Before I state the details of my 
process, I ought to observe that it con- 
sists principally 

1st. In enclosing in bottles the sub- 
stances to be preserved. 

2nd. In corking the bottles with the 
utmost care; for it is chiefly on the 
sealing that the success of the process 
depends. 

38rd. In submitting these enclosed 
substances to the action of boiling wa- 
ter in a water-bath for a greater or 
less length of time, according to their 
nature and in the manner pointed out 
with respect to each several kinds of 
substance.” 

4th. In withdrawing ithe bottles 
from the water-bath at the period pre- 
scribed. 

He gives a brief description of his 
method of preserving, for cxample 
speaking of the «processing of vege- 
tables, he says: 

“T cause vegetables to be scalded and 
half-boiled in water with a little salt. 
I then take them from the water in 
order to strain them and let them cool; 
and afterwards put them into glass 
jars, and into the water-bath. J let 
the carrots, cabbages, turnips, parsnips 
and red beets remain in the waier-bath 
while it boils one hour, and t!.e onions, 
potatoes, celery, etc. half an hour.” 

Soups, he ‘‘prepares as for tie table, 
allows them to cool and “then T put 
them in jars and given tiem a good 
quarter of an hour's boiling in the 
water-bath.”’ 

“On the Mode of Making Use of 
Substances Which Have Been Pre- 
served” he writes: ‘All meat, poultry, 
game and fish which received three- 
fourths of their dressing in the pre- 
paratory process and the remainder in 
the water-bath as already pointed out, 
may, when taken out of the vessels, 
be heated to the proper degree in order 
to be instantly served at table.”’ 

Under the heading of ‘Practical Re- 
marks,” he observes: 

“The bottles and other vessels of 
every kind fit for the preservation of 
alimentary substances will occasion 
but a very slight expense at one time.” 
This written at a time when all glass 
jars were necessarily made by hand: 
“They may always be used again if 
care be taken to rinse them as soon as 
they are empty. As soon as the method 
is known proper bottles and jars will 
be met with at the manufacturers.’ 
This last is almost prophetic in view 
of the invention more than a hundred 
years later of the Owen bottling ma- 
chine. ‘The glass-houses of La Gasse, 


Seves and des Premontres near Courcy 
le Chateau are already accustomed to 
the manufacture of the corks and jars 
necessary for the preserving process. 

After a description of the laboratory 
and equipment which, as he himself 
points out, includes only those kettles, 
pans, etc. usually found in any well 
equipped kitchen, Appert continues: 

“I have the precaution to keep the 
bottles and other vessels I may want, 
ready rinsed at hand, I am also sup- 
plied with an assortment of corks, 
compressed and bit in the instrument 
already described. When every pre- 
paration is thus made, the process is 
half done. 

“The principle by which alimentary 
substances are preserved and kept 
fresh is invariable in its effects. The 
result in particular experiments, <le- 
pends upon the fitness of each individ- 
ual application of the principle to the 
substances which is to be preserved, 
according to its peculiar qualities; but 
in every case the exclusion of air is a 
precaution of the utmost importance to 
the success of the operation; and in 
order to deprive alimentary substances 
of contact with the air, a_ perfect 
knowledge of bottles and the vessels 
to be used, of corks and sealing, is re- 
quired, 

“T chose glass as being the matter 
most impenetrable to air and have not 
ventured to make any experiments 
with a vessel made of any other sub- 
stance. 

“Economy in corks is generally very 
unwise, as in order to save a very 
trifle in the price of a cork, a risk is 
incurred of losing the valuable com- 
modity it is intended to preserve. 

“Too much attention cannot be given 
to the sealing; no circumstance how- 
ever minute cought to be neglected, in 
order to effect the rigorous exclusion 
of air from the substance to be pre- 
served, air being a most destructive 
agent and the one which is most sedul- 
ously to be counteracted in the course 
of operation.” 

(Corking was done by pounding 
corks in by repeated blows with a bat!) 
Wide Variety of Foodstuffs Processed 

Animal Products 

Boiled Meat, Gravy, Broth or jelly, 
Round of Beef, Filet of Mutton, Fowls 
and young partridges, New-laid eggs, 
milk and cream, Whey. 


Vegetables 
Green peas, Asparagus, Windsor 
beans, French Beans, Artichokes, 


Cauliflower, Sorrel, Spinach, succory- 
other herbs, Julienne soup, Vegetable 
soup, Love apples (tomatoes), Herbs 
and medicinal plants, Juices of Herbs. 
Mint. 

(Continued on page 208) 
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CThe BEST COOKS use 


Aluminum 











Superintendent Chef August Scheuber in the aluminum-equipped galley of the Matson liner Maui 


On Luxurious Ocean Liners 


sees eeeeeseceen 





Sun-drenched days and star-showered nights pass 
swiftly on the Matson liners bound for Hawaii. It 
would be a dull voyager who could spare a moment’s 
thought for the galley where expert chefs labor to dull the 
edge of ever-sharp appetites. 


But good food there must be—and is. And some little credit 
for it is given by the Matson Navigation Company to the 
fact that they cook everything in aluminum. Aluminum, 
they add, is easy to clean and light to handle, retains heat 
admirably and wears indefinitely. 

Many others like to testify to aluminum’s superiority — 
hospitals, hotels, housewives innumerable. The efficient, 
economical ‘‘modern metal’’ has become the foundation equip- 
ment of good kitchens everywhere. 


The best cooks use aluminum. 


PITTTTITTTTTTTTT MAIL COUPON FOR BOOKLET «+++sssseeseesessessssesessessesenes 


ALUMINUM WARES ASSOCIATION 
Publicity Division, 844 Rush St., Chicago 


Please send booklet, ““The Precious Metal of the Kitchen,” to address written below: 
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The Art of Tied and Dyed Work 


(Continued from page 189) 


wool dye is used add one tablespoon 
of strong vinegar to each pint of dye 
solution. 

The dyebath of each color which is 
to be used in the design is prepared 
as described above. If all of the 
material which is not tied is to be 
the same color the entire piece is 
dipped into this color and allowed to 
remain until the desired depth has 
been obtained. When several colors 
are to be used in the same design 
only that portion which is to receive 
a certain color is immersed, the rest 
being held above the surface. RINSE 
IN COLD WATER AFTER DYEING 
EACH PORTION. After all unbound 
portions have been colored, the 
strings are removed. The portions 
which have been colored may be tied 
with enough string to protect them, 
and the portions which remained un- 
colored, because they were tied dur- 
ing the first dyeing operations, may 
in turn be dipped into various colors. 
In this way several more colors may 
be introduced into the design. 

Where one color blends into anoth- 
er in design, a third color is produced 





Patapar cooking keeps pots and pans 


as bright as new—no scouring! 


Patapar 


Cooking 
booklet—free! 1 


Anne Pierce, food 
authority, has prepared 
a special booklet ex- 
plaining how to _save 
ood values with Puta- 
par. To everyone who 
sends for a trial supply 
of Patapar we_ will 
gladly = oa the book- 


et—tree 


The Paterson iY . 
Parchment Paper Co. KS 
Original Makers of Genuine —A 

Vegetable Parchment S 


Passaic, N. J. 


so that many three-color combinations 
can be obtained with two dyes. For 
instance blue and red together make 
purple; blue and _ yellow’ together 
make green, etc. 

Dye the lightest colors first and 
when the correct color is produced on 
a portion of the design, protect it 
from blending with other colors in 
the other dyebath, either by binding 
it completely or by holding it above 
the surface of the other dyebaths. 

When the last color has been ap- 
plied and the material has been rins- 
ed in several ciear waters, remove all 
bindings, squeeze out all excess mois- 
ture and press at once with hot iron. 

Tie-dyeing may be applied not only 
to flat articles such as draperies, ta- 
blerunners and handkerchiefs, but 
also to dresses, kimonos and lingerie 
with beautiful and unique results. 

Textile Painting 

No more popular use for dyes has 
ever been discovered than the fascin- 
ating art of paintin:s; on textiles. Silk 
is the favored mate’ial but any fab- 
ric may be used. The textile paint is 
prepared by addinz a _ concentrated 


un to cook 
with Parchment 


This new method—cooking in 
Patapar—retains all the delicate nat- 
ural flavors of the food. 


Easier than old ways 


When you cook in Patapar you 
actually save time and trouble. Lay 
the prepared fish, meat or vegetable 
on the moistened square of Patapar; 
add butter and seasonings, gather the 
corners and edges up forming a bag, 
and tie tightly, with a white cord. 
When cooked, simply untie the bag 
and turn the food into a warm dish, 
ready for serving. 


You can use Patapar over and 
over again 


Jhe new, cookery 


D mene. 
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solution of the dy» powder to a gum 
thickenev. When painting on silk 
use the special dyes for wool or silk; 
on cotton or linen use the dyes for 
coiton, linen or mixed goods. 
Recipe fox Gum Thickener 

% ounce powdered gum tragacanth 
1 quart cold water 

1 teaspoon formaldehyde or 10 drops 

carbolic acid 

Soak the gum in the water for 24 
hours, stirring occasionally. Add the 
formaldehyde or carbolic acid which 
acts as a preservative, and beat with 
a fork or eggbeater until perfectly 
smooth. Then bottle. 

Now dissolve one level teaspoon of 
dry dye powder in about 1-3 cup of 
boiling water. Small jars with screw 
covers or wide mouth bottles with 
stoppers will make excellent contain- 
ers for the paint. Fill the bottles 
about two-thirds full with the gum 
thickener and then add enough of 
the dye solution to give a paint with 
the proper depth of shade. Stir very 
thoroughly to secure an even mixture. 

The paint is of the proper consis‘- 
ency when it will brush on evenly 
without stickiness and yet not be 
thin enough to run. Adding a little 
of the dye solution will deepen the 
color and thin the consistency, or a 
little water will lighten the color and 
thin the consistency. If the paint be- 
comes too thin, add a small quantity 
of the gum thickener. 

Designs can be drawn on the fabric 
to be painted, but the novice will find 
many excellent transfer designs which 
some of the pattern companies have 
especially prepared for painting tex- 
tiles. On sheer fabrics like chiffon 
and georgette, the designs may be 
drawn on or transferred to a blotter 
and the fabric stretched over the blot- 
ter and fastened to a board or table 
with thumb tacks. The design can 
then be painted directly on the fab- 
ric, following the lines which show 
through from the blotter, as a guide. 
The blotter will take up the excess 
paint and should always be placed 
under any fabric while it is being 
painted. 

In painting as in dyeing, the orig- 
inal color of the material affects the 
result. For example, blues painted 
on a rose colored fabric would have 
a purplish cast and over a ye'low 
would have a greenish tinge. White 
or pale tinted materials are generally 
used. 

Brushes should always be careful- 
ly cleaned in water when changing 
from one color to another. MHarden- 
ed paint may be removed from 
brushes by soaking in cold water for 
about an hour. 

After painting let the material dry 
thoroughly. Then place the painted 
portions between two clean damp 
cloths and press with a hot iron to set 
the color. Articles decorated in this 
manner may be dry-cleaned or laun- 
dered in mild white soap suds. Han- 
dle quick'y and carefully. 
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A Course in Art Weaving 


EDITOR'S NOTE:—One of the most colorful 

and interesting exhibits at the Parent- 
Teachers Exposition held in New York City in 
May, was one showing how a course in art 
weaving was carried on at the James Madison 
High School in Brooklyn, New York. We 
asked the instructor, Miss Frieda Kean, to tell 
us something of how the work had_ been 
planned. The following account is reprinted 
from an article written for their school bulletin 
“High Points.” 


O NE of the most interesting phases 
of the work of the Department 
of Art in the James Madison High 
school is the course in art weaving. 
When it was first introduced it was 
regarded as an experiment in train- 
ing of a vocational nature. There 
lurked in the back of our artistic 
consciousness an unconfessed feeling 
that we were providing an elective 
study eminently fitted for girls not 
given to intellectual pursuits, some- 
thing that they could achieve almost 
with their hands alone. The course 
in the theory and practice of art 
weaving given at the College of the 
City of New York is described in its 
bulletin as one designed ‘‘to develop 
skill in the art of weaving, with ex- 
ercises suitable for normal, ungraded 
pre-vocggional, and vocational classes.” 


Whether we erred in our estimate 
of the students or were not sufficient- 
ly aware of the scope and appeal of 
the subject, or whether we neglected 


to allow adequately for the inspira- , 


tion of the teacher, we cannot tell. 
But the fact remains that art weav- 
ing is no longer experimental. The 
registration has increased by leaps 
and bounds and we _ shall probably 
have to secure an additional teacher 
next term. The students apparently 
refuse to regard the subject as mere- 
ly vocational. They seem to be tak- 
ing it as ‘‘art for art’s sake.’’ Room 
321, with its quaint looms, its exotic 
colors and patterns, its rugs and its 
laces, has become one of our show- 
rooms. Art weaving has become an 
integral part of the study of art in 
our school. 

Art weaving has assumed this im- 
portance in a large measure because 
it possesses the virtue of being able 
to translate the aesthetic impulse 
into a work at once beautiful and 
useful. Too many of the subjects in 
the curriculum of the high school 
seem to the student too theoretical, 
too academic, too little related to the 
lives they lead. We teachers are con- 
tinually confronted with the problem 
of interest and motivation; and we 
often have to teach without having 
succeeded in enlisting either. We 
console ourselves by naming this pro 
cedure ‘‘discipline.’”’ In our present 
civilization, much of our art seems a 
thing apart from everyday life. But 
the student finds for her art weaving 
an application immediate and alive. 
Therein, we believe, lies its appeal. 
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We must recognize, too, that there 
is in this work a moral influence not 
to be overlooked in these troublous 
times. Rugs, tapestries, embroider- 
ies and laces are things for the home. 

A thorough course in art weaving 
would easily provide sufficient matter 
for every one of the eight terms in 
the high school. The courses offered 
at the City College cover the study of 
the origin of the art of weaving, the 
Kelim, Persian and Turkish rug, Ori- 
ental color combination, design and 
dyes, Brussels, Gobelin and French 
Gobelin tapestries, lace-making, em- 
broidery, Hardanger, Macrame and 
other kindred arts. 

The history of the oriental rug 
alone is a fascinating study and pro- 
vides many opportunities for correla- 
tion with other subjects in the high 
school curriculum—the development 
of the oriental design, the materials, 
the loom, color combination, color 
symbolism, the religious influence in 
pattern, the migration of pattern, a 
story uninterrupted from the time of 
the earliest tent-dwellers to tiie pres- 
ent day. In the hands of a skillful 
teacher, art weaving can be made as 
practical, as artistic and as cultural 
as you please. 

We have discovered a vein of rich 
interest. We consider art weaving a 
valuable addition to the high school 
curriculum. 
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us to send them. 


[1] Recipe Book 


[] Romance of Cheese 


Address ...... ey ee Ee ae 








Don't You 


write to Miss Marye Dahnk . head of our 
Home Economics Dept., for some of the 
interest:..g and helpful literature we have 
prepared on cheese and its uses? Cheese ies 
is such an important food that no one Good nutrition 
should be without a thorough knowledge of 
the great variety of ways to serve it as well 
as its dietetic value. This literature is free, 
just check off on the coupon below copies 
you would lik» and it will be a pleasure for 


Please send me the items checked below: 


Cheese and ways to serve it. 
[] Cheese Food Value Chart 


[1] Outlines of Cheese Demonstrations 
Cheese Salads & Main Dishes. 


INGENE: Sdcivcnnw sss pedi re tatiana: Sle lis 


Home Economics Dept. A booklet entitled “‘A Manual of Cookery” contains 

; y recives for using Crisco in a variety of interesting 

Kraft-Phenix Cheese Co., 402 Rush St., Chicago ways. If you would like a copy, mail us tne coupon 
below. 


Dept. V-728 














Your influence in stimulating 
wholesome food habits is important 


The influence of women trained in Home Economies 
upon the food habits of children placed in their care 
cannot be overemphasized. The school lunchroom 
plays an important part in the life of every child. 
there will make themselves felt in 
the home life of the child and in later years. 


Habits formed 


should be the first aim of every 
teacher in planning meals for the school lunchroom, 
end good nutrition means foods prepared with whole- 
some ingredients. 

Crisco, the all-purpose cooking fat, is particularly 
well suited to the preparation of foods for the grow- 
ing child. It is wholesome, digestible, purely vege- 
table and packed under the most sanitary conditions. 


Procter & Gamble Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Please send me, without cost, a sample copy of 
the ‘‘Manual of Cookery.”’ 
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Convention _on Notes 
(Continued from page 184) 


ested in a technical way in nutrition 
standards should read Dr. Hawleys 
“Standards of Nutrition.” 

In the extension meetings that were 
held on Saturday, those devoted to the 
question of nutrition took up the sub- 
ject of “New Findings in Prenatal ana 
Child Nutrition,” which was discussed 
by Mabel Nelson of Iowa; “The Sub- 
ject Matter for the Nutrition Program,” 
by Miriam Birdseye, Extension Serv- 
ice, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture; “The Development of Chil- 
dren’s Teeth,’ by Dr. George H. War- 
dell, Director of the Department of 
Dental Hygiene, the State University 
of Iowa, and “Nutrition Program for 
Girls’ Clubs,” by Edith Barber of Iowa. 
It has been found by nutrition work- 
ers in Iowa that the girls in the clubs 
could have their interest in nutrition 
tremendously stimulated by teaching 
them that good health is a means to 
physical beauty. Certainly, home eco- 
nomics teachers who come in contact 
with so many girls during the year 
should be able to make very wide use 
of this suggestion. 

Student Clubs 

Student clubs were especially well 
represented at this convention. There 
was a luncheon held on Tuesday at 
which delegates were present from fif- 
teen high school student clubs and 
fifty-eight college student clubs. Miss 


Isabel Bevier was the principal speak- 
er, and in lier very interesting talk ad- 
vised the students to look up the his- 
tory of the progress of home economics 
in schools; to find out what leaders of 
home economics have done and are do- 
ing; to study their local situations and 
to select the most needed service in 
their schools. 

Miss Lita Bane, president of the 
American Home Economies Association, 
greeted the students at their firsi gen- 
eral meeting. Mrs. Eda Lord Demar- 
est told them of various methods of 
teaching home economics in the other 
lands, and illustrated her talk with 
pictures. 

The college clubs elected as chairman 
for the coming year Mary Martiny of 
Buffalo, State Teachers College; as 
secretary, Alice Haynes of Simmons 
Colleg2; as news gatherer, Beatric2 
ller of Iowa State College. In the high 
school group the chairman elected was 
Zeneila Clayton, North High School in 
Des Moines; secretary, Betty Larson of 
the same school, and news gatherer, 
Eloise Fewell of Marseilles, Illinois. 

There were so many other items of 
interest, it is hard to select from 
among them. Certainly, among the 
high lights of the convention must be 
mentioned Miss Lita Bane’s address at 
the first evening’s meeting in which 
she outlined briefly the growth or une 
American Home Economics Association 
which has now been organized for 
twenty years. In speaking of the new 
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plans and the changes that have come 
about in the program of home econom- 
ics, Miss Bane said: “I believe we 
need more of what has been called 
‘culture home economics.’ Perhaps 
we could accomplish this in part by 
indicating to home economics students 
when they enter the home economies 
course something of the total problem 
of homemaking and pointing out te 
them the fields of study and the arts 
and sciences that contribute to the go- 
iution of these problems. Perhaps then 
they would approach the fields of study 
with more interest and insight and 
would come away from them with more 
and better material bearing on home 
problems. Not only must we_ keep 
abreast of rapidly changing fields of 
subject matter, but we find ourselves 
called upon to interpret the needs of 
a rapidly changing home—a home in 
an entirely new setting, a money dom- 
inated economy, a machine run and 
highly specialized age * * * * Home 
economics stands in a strategic posi- 
tion in that we should be able to bring 
together and build into a temporary 
force those forces which make for 
wholesome human living.” 

Another very high highlight was the 
visit that was made to Ames on the 
last day of the convention. Our thanks 
to Dean Fisher and all the other people 
there who entertained us with so much 
hospitality. It was a most enjoyable 
trip, worth while, stimulating and in- 
teresting in every way. 








lenty of variety Here 
.. for the busy housewife 


Every woman who does home demonstra- 





their diet. 


tion work again and again hears the plea: 
“Teach us how to get variety into our 
meals.” There’s plenty of variety in one 
jar of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. This rich 
nut flavor fits into all kinds of recipes. Cake 
fillings and frostings, salads and salad dress- 
ings, assorted combination sandwiches, are 
a few suggestions. As for the children, this 
delicious and wholesome food can be used 
in many ways to break the monotony of 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 


Canajoharie, N. Y. 


eech-Nut Peanut Butter 
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Improving Food Standards in 
Utah 


ITH a goal of reaching 400 farm 

homes in Utah to teach better 
food practices, a research worker at 
the Agricultural Experiment Station 
far surpassed the mark when 4,322 
homes repor.ed better food practices. 
This worker had found that in certain 
sections of the State, either boiled or 
fried food is usually served, with 
very little variety in ihe daily menu. 
The method by which the farm women 
were brought to different and better 
standards for the family meals was 
to teach new ways of preparing the 
food. 


In order to reach as many people as 
possible local leaders were chosen 
from various community groups. 
These leaders were given their train- 
ing in the subject by the State nutri- 
tion specialist, the home demonstra- 
tion agent or a project leader. Every 
project leader had attended an inten- 
sive ten-day training school at the 
State College which equipped her for 
this particular work. 


Improvement in food standards was 
realized in the 4,322 homes because 
the farm women learned to prepare 
salads, milk dishes, vegetable dishes, 
meat substitutes, simple desserts and 
sandwich fillings. At the same time, 
moreover, they were taught the nu- 


a 
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tritive value of the various foods with in monthly installments consisting of 

which they were working. 1 per cent of the balance. 
From “The American Child Health News.” This plan according to the class 
makes ownership possible in about 

a ne ee eight years and six months. 

Of the $1600 accumulated savings 
$600 is paid down on the home and 
OME economics departments in $1000 is spent for furnishings, leaving 


Home Furnishing Project 


~~ senior high schools in the United po debt except the home encumbrance. 
States are directing their energies to The class distributed the $1000 for 
many practical subjects. According tO furnishings as follows: _ Kitchen, 


the Bureau of Education, United $115.50; dining room, $225.68; living 
States Department of the Interior, oom, $323.00; bedroom, $296.30; bath- 
which has been making a study of room, $35.00 

home management classes in such ‘ : i 
schools, a class in the senior high The class proposed the budget given 
school of Scuth Bend, Ind., selected below for the distribution of the an- 
for its contribution to “Better Homes nual salary of $2400 which it assumed 
Week”’ for 1928, the problems of the was needed to maintain the home plan- 
purchase and furnishing of a small ned at an acceptable standard of liv- 


home with a limited sum. The follow- ing: 
ing assumptions were made by the The budget allowed for: Food, 22 
class: (1) Annual salary $2400; (2) per cent; shelter, 33 per cent, consist- 


Ae « <9} 1 ‘ R14a . . . | 
éccumulated savings on hand $1600; ing of monthly installments of 1 pe 
(3) Cost of house te be purchased a ' = Shee 
$6400: (4) House to | whine cent of the total indebtedness on the 
oy ¢ ) a house, taxes and insurance; clothing, 
through land contract. ; 9° 
14 per cent; operating expenses, 12 
The class based the cost of the house per cent, covering coal, light, gas, wa- 
upon estimates advocated in Govern- ter, and general upkeep; higher life, 
ment bulletins, that is. the cost of a 7 per cent including premium on life in- 
home may be approximately two and surance policy, dental and medical ser- 
one-half times the annual income. vice, recreation, such as_ concerts, 
Hence, if the house is purchased on theatre, books, current literature, and 
land contract 106 per cent of the value the daily newspaper; and savings, 12 
must be paid down and the rest paid per cent. 





| “Cemeteries are full of grave mistakes.” 


Some of life’s mistakes are made ignorantly, but the majority of them are 
| made carelessly. A manufacturer may make mistakes, but he should rectify 
them before his product reaches the purchaser. 


when you use 














Our research department is a mistake detector that is always on the job, hence 


KVP GENUINE VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 
or 
WAXED PAPERS 


you may rest assured that you are making no mistake. 


i: 
KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHDINET OD 
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Sources of Material 
for use of 
Home Economics Teachers 


Below are listed booklets 
and other helps to home eco- 
nomics teachers. Send your 
request direct to the manufac- 
turers, being sure to ask for 
material mentioned in THE 
HOME ECONOMIST. 





Height and Weight Charts 

An approved chart for boys and girls 
showing weights for different ages and 
heights. A copy should be in every 
child’s hands to show them the im- 
portance of proper nutrition. 5 cents 
a copy. In lots of 10 or more 2 cents 
each. 

THE HOME ECONOMIST 

468 Fourth Ave. New York 





A Catalogue of Special Diet 
Foods and Equipment 


A booklet listing foods and equipment 
adaptable to the diabetic or obesity 
diet. Helpful to dietetics instructors 
offering diet in disease to college 
students. 


The Chicago Dietetic Supply House, 
1748 West Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Il. 





“Sunland Cookery” 


A monthly bulletin devoted to dried 
fruit cookery with historical data, 
laboratory research, and recipes. Sun- 
land Cookery Club Recipe Book, for 
girls of grammar and junior high 
school. The Story of Dried Fruits, 
with 8) recipes. 

Sunland Sales Cooperative Association, 

Fresno, California. 





Teacher's Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course 
A series of interesting bulletins with 
lesson plans. 
/ R. B. Davis Baking Powder Co. 
oe 38 Jackson Street, Hoboken, N. J. 





Sunkist Domestic Science 
Bulletins 


A series of monthly lesson leaflets 
furnished in quantity for class dis- 
tribution during eight months of school 
year, to home _ economics. classes. 
Fruit recipes. 

A School Lunch Bulletin and diet 
booklet, “Telling Fortunes with Foods” 
will also be sent 

Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 

Exchange, Box 530, Station C., 


Los Angeles, California 





“The Art of Making Bread” 
Beautifully illustrated booklet, con- 
taining chart, picturing and explain- 
ing every step in bread enaidies. Also 
Wall Chart for Class Use and Outline 
of a Course in Bread Making. 


Northwestern Yeast Co., 
1750 North Ashland Avenue 
Chicago, III. 














The Home Economics Boys 
By HARRIET MORGAN, M.S. 


Instructor, Department of Foods and Dietetics, 
Utah Agricultural College 


HE tradition that the food prepar- 

ation course at the Utah Agricul- 
tural College is for ‘“‘girls only,’’ was 
sidetracked last fall when four col- 
lege fellows registered for the course. 
Their entrance into realms formerly 
feminine, besides giving the instruct- 
or a pedagogic thrill, was a curiosity 
to all and they were soon dubbed the 
‘‘Home Ec” boys. 


Conditions necessitated placing the 
fellows in the same class as the girls, 
and the question immediately arose, 
“What will be appropriate to wear in 
a cooking laboratory?’ The regula- 
tion white kimona style apron worn 
by the girls obviously was not suit- 
able for them. However, undaunted 
by such a mere trifle, they held a con- 
sultation and by the next class period 
each had provided himself with a 
short barber’s coat, which served the 
purpose adequately and comfortably. 

The first class project was bread 
making. ‘‘The first laboratory was 
hectic,’’ said one of the fellows, ‘‘for 
not knowing the art of kneading 
bread, the dough stubbornly stuck to 
my fingers as well as to everything 
else on and in my desk!’’ The em- 
barrassments and failures of those 
first afternoons in the laboratory 
were soon forgotten when they suc- 
ceeded in making and baking loaves 
of bread which scored above 990 per 
cent. And by Christmas time they 
were able to show their girl friends 
and sisters how to make candy! 


Pastry, cake, meat and vegetable 
cookery were studied and in each case 
the fellows succeeded in holding 
places coveted by the co-eds. Their 
earnestness created a keen competi- 
tive spirit among all the class mem- 
bers since the girls were unwilling to 
have their products inferior to the 
ones prepared by the boys. 

The real glory de Cuisine came to 
the ‘‘Home Ec boys” in the meal plan- 
ning and table serving projects when 
they successfully discharged the du- 
ties of host. The members of the 
class agreed unanimously that the 
dinners were realities because a 
father as well as a mother was pres- 
ent to preside over the family meal. 

Since modern girls have usurped 
many practices which heretofore have 
been the prior right of fellows it is 
but natural that they should want 
to become acquainted with some 
tasks once thought to belong to girls 
only. The ‘‘Home Ec” boys of the 
Utah Agricultural College have prov- 
en that those of the sterner sex can 
acquire skill in at least one of a 
girl’s traditional tasks—the culinary 
art. 
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The Story of Textiles 


(Continued from page 186) 


may not have given thought to the 
origin of the deep, shimmering 
fringe and tassel on the lamp shade, 
nor to the silky-lace curtains gracing 
our windows. Indeed, rayon has even 
found its way into our rugs, and the 
most successful pattern ever made 
was a copy of a very valuable silk 
prayer rug—and the demand for it 
was largely from India! 


It is sometimes economical to use 
rayon in lieu of silk, but in the realm 
of interior decoration, as in dress 
fabrics, rayon does not depend upon 
economy for its popularity. Its va- 
riously bright or deep luster, its gor- 
geous patterns, its steadfast colors, 
and its beautiful harmonious cross- 
dyed effects when combined with oth- 
er fibers, give it a place of supremacy. 


In any first-class store one is 
shown velours of rayon; curtains and 
draperies of rayon; gorgeous tapes- 
tries and brocades that combine silk 
and rayon; alluring patterns that 
have a surface of rayon with cotton 
underneath to bind the _ threads ot 
rayon together. 


In plush goods, rayon was. first 
used as a substitute for spun silk, 
but it gave the fabric a richer, more 
lustrous appearance and it is now 
used instead of silk to a great extent 
in velours and draperies, as well as 
in other plush materials such as coat- 
ings, imitation furs, ete. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


“The Highest Quality for Health” 























Practical Helps for 
Home Economics Teachers 


Consisting of Educational Samples of 
high grade products and lesson plan 
Suggestions published in our 


HOMEMAKERS BULLETIN 


sent free to Home Economics teachers. 
Write to-day and have your name 
entered on our “Live List’’ to receive 
these valuable aids to teaching. 
HOME MAKERS 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


Gerald B. Wadsworth, Proprietor 
2450 Grove St. Freeport, New Yor 
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For Twenty Years 


the 


LEADING MANUFACTURER 


of 


CERTIFIED FOOD COLORS 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
145 Second St. 


CHICAGO 
357 W.ErieSt. 201-203 W. First St. 











COMING 
in September 


The “School Opening”’ 
Number of 
THE HOME ECONOMIST 
and 
THE AMERICAN Foop JOURNAL 


with its special and complete list of the 
Teaching Helps furnished by Manufac- 
turers. 

A Veritable Gold Mine 


from which you can obtain at the opening 


of the school year teaching material that 
you can use during the whole year. 


DON’T MISS IT—Subscribe Now 
$2.00 a Year—Twelve Issues 


Lakeside Publishing Co. 


468 Fourth Ave. 


New York 









New 
Salad Bowl! ¢ 


Martha Adams’ 
Latest 
Trinm ph 


ARTHA ADAMS and 
her assistants of 
the Best Foods 


Home Economics Service have now added the new 
Salad Bowl to the Best Foods Library. 

The new Salad Bowl is attractive in appearance, 
with its bright illustrations. Moreover, it contains 
many new recipes and suggestions for delicious 
salads—all written in a most interesting fashion. 

You will find in this booklet, the proper salad 
for the proper time. Salad as hors d'oeuvre. Salad to 
be served with the meat course. Salad as dessert 
as a complete meal in itself. 

You will enjoy reading this new Salad Bowl. It 
contains much valuable information. 

Join the Best Foods Library today. Send for your 
copy of this interesting book. 


Have you tried these delicious Best Foods Products? 


Best Foods Mayonnaise 

Best Foods Relish Spred 

Best Foods Thousand Islan 
Dressing 

Best Foods (Fanning’s) Bread and 
Butter Pickles 

Best Foods Shortning 

Best Foods Nucoa Nut Margarine 





Best Foods 
FREE LIBRARY 











This is your Name _ - 
Best Foods ae 
Library Card 
Fill out— When You Serve a Crowd 
clip— The Salad Bow! 
and mail 


A Monograph on Semstine . 

The Truth About a Much- megane 
Food. . ; O 
Old and New Sane of Diet ar a 


Famous Tea Rooms and —_ 
Famous Recipes . . are, = 





MARTHA ADAMS 
The Best Foods Home Economics Service 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York Ciry 
Dear Martha Adams: 
Please send me those books of The Best 
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THE BEST FOODS, INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Le 
MINUTES 


TO MAKE —TO BAKE 


And remember, too, that 
when you are through, 
there are no failures, no re- 
bakings, because everything 
comes from the oven light 
and evenly raised. Try the 
famous Calumet Biscuit 
Recipe. Of course, every- 
body will want more of 
them—but you won't mind 
because they can be made 
in a jiffy. 
MAKES BAKING EASIER 
















CALUMET 
BISCUIT 
RECIPE 


4cups flour 

4level teaspoons 
Calumet Bak- 
ing Powder 

4 level table 
spoons shorten- 
ing 

1s cups milk 

1 level teaspoon 
salt 

Sift flour once, 

measure, add salt, 

















LESS THAN baking powder, 
¢ ee sor times. 
ubshorteningin 

PER BAKING with fork or 


spoon, add milk, 
mix lightly, turn 
out ona well 
floured board, 
roll or pat Linch 
thick. Cut and 
bake in quick 
oven (450°) 10 
minutes. 












CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 




















Home Economics in Relation to 
the History of Education 
(Continued from page 183) 
economics. Vassar felt the need for 
study of family relationships, needs 
of the child and training of parents, 
and opened a summer school for the 
study of euthenics, the science of 
right living. At Cornell, the aim of 
the nursery school is the training of 
parents. So today the family as a 
whole and individualiy, is the center 
of the wheel around which the vari- 
ous spokes of education lead to the 
completed circle of health, happiness 

and service. 
Bibliography Relating to Subject 
Democracy in Education 3. %& Hart 
J, BK, Hart 
History of Education 
Stephen P. Duggin 
Women’s Share in Primitive Culture 
O. T. Mason 
Primitive Family as an Education 
Agency 
A. J. Todd 
The Family as a Social and Educa- 
tional Institution 
Willystine Goodsell 
Education of Women 
Willystine Goodsell 
Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education 
Training of the Girl 
W. A. McKeever 
Social Life of the Greeks 
Lida Bencroft 
Education of Women in the Renais- 
sance 
Agnes Mary Cannon 
Vocational Education of Girls and 
Women 
Albert M. Leake 
Social Life of the Greeks 
Alice Blumner 
Charicles 
Prof. W. A. Becker 
Gallus 
Prof. W. A. Becker 
Home Life in Colonial Days 
Alice M. Earle 
The Private Life of Romance 
H. W. Johnshon 
“Thoughts” 
Marcus Aurelius 





Home Economics Education in 
the Public Schools 


(Continued from page 181) 

Another change for marked im- 
provement has been the higher quali- 
fications set up for teachers—a four- 
year teacher training course, being 
maintained in a number of universi- 
ties and colleges, so the majority of 
teachers are now fitted to do a better 
piece of work than formerly and have 
a vision for developing a program of 
the future. 

It is gratifying to hear principals 
and superintendents of schools, on sev- 
eral occasions, express their belief in 
this type of training, and not hesitate 
to say they feel that every girl should 
be required to have at least one year 
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of this work before graduation. Sey- 
eral high schools in this state have 
this requirement and have found it 
successful. When we realize the at- 
tendance in the evening schools is vol- 
untary, may we not be encouraged to 
proceed with a vision of still greater 
success for the next ten years of Home 
Economics Education in the public 
schools. 


Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 191) 


Jenner, and goes on to record the mar- 
velous discoveries resulting from his 
scientific studies. 

Mention is made on Page 1 that, “The 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
has issued for special use in the schools, 
a brief history of Edward Jenner’s 
life, by the authors of this book. ‘rhe 
company has also prepared a film strip 
dealing with this subject. Both booklet 
and film strip are obtainable without 
charge.” 

Among the illustrations of the book 
are portraits of Oliver Goldsmith, 
author of The Vicar of Wakefield, 
George Washington, our own national 
hero, Benjamin Waterhouse, who per- 
formed the first vaccination in America, 
and Thomas Jefferson, an early cham- 
pion of the cause of vaccination against 
smallpox. 

As supplementary reading, in ele- 
mentary classes. the book on the life of 
Edward Jenner holds forth promise of 
real interest. 


Home Managers Benefit Through 
Waste Elimination Program 
(Continued from page 196) 


Such reduction as these are of im- 
mense value to the consumer, but if 
the same plan is put into effect by all 
of the concerns engaged in making 
the same class of commodities, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the effect 
will be cumulative, and the benefits 
to the consumer multiplied. Kcono- 
mies which are gained by the manu- 
facturer and distributor must be pass- 
ed on to the consumer in any compe- 
titive business, either in reduced price, 
more goods for the money, or better 
values. 

From the standpoint of the home- 
maker, simplification is a step in the 
direction of thrift, and prudent ex- 
penditure of the family funds is made 
easier. Support of simplified practice 
and a further influence as a consumer 
for an extension of the simplification 
program is a matter worthy of the 
homemaker’s best efforts. 

As we help through our daily pur- 
chases to encourage the elimination 
of unnecessary variety in the goods 
that satisfy our wants, we hasten the 
elimination of waste in industry. And 
as these wastes decrease, the purchas- 
ing power of our dollars increases, 
and our cost of living will consequent- 
ly be lowered. 
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E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer 
of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves 
Plum Pudding, Sauces, Table Delicacies 
and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


Bridgeton, New Jersey 
and 


331 Spring Street, New York, N. Y. 














THE HOUSE OF 
QUALITY “© SERVICE 


MILWAUKEE 


VINEGAR Cc 


S'Scon, 


Distiuuzs vinEGAR 


STRICTLY INDEPENDENT 


White - Distilled - Vinegar 


made exclusively from 


GRAIN 


TANK CARS OR BARRELS 














Write us for quotations 














PURE VINEGARS 


A.P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 
407 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











THE 
FLEISCHMANN 
COMPANY 


Distilled 


Vinegars 





SALES OFFICES 
Chicago Vinegar Sales Dept. 


327 South La Salle St. 2 Chicago, III. 


N. Y. Vinegar Sales Dept. 


630 West 34th St. $8 New York City 
Langdon Station $8 Washington, D. C. 
245-11th St. 33 San Francisco, Cal 


Twelfth and Pike Streets, Seattle, Wash. 
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A Health Lesson Through Feed- 
ing White Rats 

N enterprising teacher in a junior 
A high school at Austin, Texas, let 
her students prove to themselves that 
milk is one of the very best foods. 
The students supervisea the feeding 
of six interesting white rats. They fed 
all the little animals the same pro- 
portion of corn meal and water. But 
for one rat they added whole milk; 
for the second, skim milk; for the 
third, chili (a combination of ground 
meat, red peppers and flavoring); for 
the fourth, coffee; for the fifth, coco- 
cola: and for the sixth candy. The 
rats had al] started out even—full of 
energy, clear of eye, and possessed of 
a healthy coat of hair. At the end of 
three weeks, however, there was an 
immense difference. Only the rat fed 
on whole milk had gained in weight 
and even in appearance. The second, 
fed on skim mi!k, was not in anything 
like so good condition as the first; 
and all the others had grown miserab- 
ly thin, lost their vitality and lustre 
of their eyes, while their hair had be- 
come rough and dry and coarse. When 
the three weeks were up, the whole 
six rats were put on the good and 
nourishing diet of corn meal and wa- 
ter plus whole milk. At once those 
which had lost began to pick up and 
return to normal, and the first rat, 
Frisky by name, continued to show 
every evidence of good health and so 
to deserve his name. Such an experi- 
ment can easily be made in schools of 
the most limited equipment. The in- 
terest of the children is very deep, 
first because they enjoy the live ani- 
mals and second because they them- 
selves are in command. The results 
of the feeding convince them once 
and for all and a health lesson in nu- 
trition has been put over in an effec- 
tive and lasting manner. 


*From “The American Child Health News.” 


A Nursery School Cooperative 
Enterprise 
T HE American Child Health News” 
tells of a unique piece of child 
welfare work conducted by the Mary 
Crane Day Nursery, in connection 
with Hull House, Chicago, Illinois. 
All the organizations interested in 
child welfare cooperate to make thz 
work there successful. The Nursery 
Kindergarten and Elementary College 
take care of the school activities. The 
Infant Welfare Society of the city 
provides physician, nurse and dentist, 
keeps the weight and height records 
of the children and furnishes violet- 
ray treatment for those who need it. 
Nutrition and health work for older 
children whose little brothers and sis- 
ters come to the nursery school are 
directed by the Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund; while the social ser- 
vice and relief work in the homes is 
earried on by the United Charities. 


In addition to all this correlated 
effort to give childhood its chance at 
full and free development, a most im- 
portant contribution is made by the 
Institute for Juvenile Research of the 
State Department of Public Welfare, 
of which Dr. Herman M. Adler is di- 
rectoy. 

By the splendidly efficient plan of 
cooperation on which this nursery is 
conducted every phase of a child’s life 
is covered. At the school itself the 


child lives and grows in a child’s 
world with grown-ups keeping dis- 
tinctly in the background. Here it 


unconsciously learns good habits and 
has the advantage of proper physical 
care and a happy environment. Mean- 
while, the necessary instruction is 
carried into the homes where workers 
have found parents only too anxious 
to learn and practice the right meth- 
ods with their children. All the work, 
moreover, is carried on by those 
groups that are equipped with neces- 
sary personnel and technique for the 
special problems with which they 
have to deal. The ordinary day nurs- 
ery, dependent on its own necessarily 
limited staff—however expert that 
staff may be—could not hope to cover 
the ground with equal thoroughness. 
Nor does the opinion of any one dom: 
inant personality determine what 
needs to be done and how to do it. 
The plan in the case of each child is 
the result of cooperation on the part 
of all. 


Home Economics with a Trade 


Association 
(Continued from page 193) 


associations have presented greater 
difficulties in this matter than has 
this for the national advertising copy 
has always been carefully edited and 
the officials have been careful in state- 
ments made. 

Dr. Eddy has said, ‘‘There are hon- 
or and ideals in industry and we are 
willing to cooperate with those who 
possess them.”’ He has expressed the 
very great change which has taken 
place on the part of the men in both 
industry and science. 


Pamphlets Received 


“Heat Penetration in the Pasteur- 
izing of Syrups and Concentrates in 
Glass Containers.’”’ By J. H. Irish, 
M. A. Joslyn and J. W. Parcell. Uni- 
versity of California Printing Office, 
Berkeley, California. 

“Fruit Juices and Fruit Juice Bev- 
erages.”’ By John H. Irish, Univer- 
sity of California Printing Office, 
Berkeley, California. 

“Artificial Incubation of Eggs.” By 
J. E. Dougherty. University of Cali- 
fornia Printing Office, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. 

“A Comparison of Evaporated with 
Pasteurized Milk as a Source of Cal- 
cium, Phosphorus, and Nitrogen.” By 
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Alice C. Willard and Katharine Blunt, 
From the Nutrition Laboratory of the 
Department of Home Economics of 
the University of Chicago. 


The Place of the Glass Jar in 
the History of Canning 


(Continued from page 198) 


Fruits 
White and Red currants in bunches, 
White and Red currants—stripped, 
Cherries, Raspverries, Mulberries, 


Strawberries, Apricots, Peaches, Nec- 
tarines, Juice of Red Currants, Prunes 
from Green Gage plums, Pears of all 
kinds, Chestnuts, Truffles, Mushrooms, 
Watercress. 

While Appert set forth the principles 
upon which present day commercial 
production of food packing is based, 
science has steadily developed the art 
to its highly efficient stage of today. 

A translation of Appert’s work ap- 
peared in England in 1811 and seven- 
teen years later the food packing in- 
dustry was started in the United 
States. The records available show 
that one William Winslow was packing 
preserves and table condiments in 
glass as early as 1828 and in 1836 he 
was packing tomatoes in glass. 

Housewives learned that they also 
could successfully preserve food stuffs 
during the season when fruits and veg- 
etables were cheap and plentiful, stock- 
ing their larders against the season 
when such foods were expensive and 
difficult to obtain. 

With the invention of modern bottl- 
ing machinery, the necessity for ex- 
pensive hand blowing was eliminated, 
making possible volume production of 
a superior container of uniform 
strength and good appearance, which 
quickly won public approval. House- 
wives like the idea of seeing’ what they 
buy before they pay for it, satisfying 
themselves that the food bought is a 
full pack of the quality desired. Pack- 
ers are willing to pack in glass only 
those products which they are confi- 
dent can pass this eye inspection test. 

At cooking schools recently held un- 
der the auspices of local newspapers 
in more than a hundred different cities 
of the United States, glass-packed 
products were used exclusively by the 
demonstrators in their preparation of 
salads, pies, garnishes, in fact the pre- 
paration of entire meals in some cases. 

Every effort is made within the in- 
dustry to maintain and raise the quali- 
ty ideal in food packing. Food is re- 
ceived by the packer within a few hours 
of the time it has left the farm and is 
immediately packed according to scien- 
tific principles and under strictest 
supervision. 

The selected quality of products now 
found on sale in glass in nearly ail 
stores accounts for the slightly in- 
creased cost, not the glass in which 
they are packed, for the glass itself 
is only a trifle more expensive than 
other containers used for the same 


purpose. 
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